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r “\HE Parliamentary session is closing quietly— 

so quietly indeed that on Wednesday the 

House was counted out on a Conservative 
“economy *? motion. For the moment the Govern- 
ment have no serious anxiety; Sir Oswald Mosley and 
his friends have declared that they do not mean 
mischief—and neither, presumably, do the Liberals, 
since the understanding arrived at last week. Not all 
the Liberals, however, see eye to eye with Mr. Lloyd 
George, and it is quite possible that Sir John Simon 
and one or two others may come out in open opposition 
to their leader. Sir John Simon’s antagonism is, no 
doubt, general; he favours no sort of undertaking, 
however informal, to support the Government. But in 
particular it is understood that he frowns on the idea of 
the Liberals assisting the passage of the Bill to amend 
the Trade Disputes Act in return for the promise of the 
Alternative Vote. As to the Alternative Vote, it is 
still not known for certain if the Government have 
made up their mind to put it into the Electoral Reform 
Bill. But assuming that they do, it is hardly credible 
that the Liberals will reject it, however much they— 
or some of them—may hanker after the impossible in 
the shape of P.R. If it does come to an open conflict, 
we fancy that Mr. Lloyd George and the bulk of his 
party will stand their ground and let Sir John Simon 
go his own way. 








* * * 

The Preparatory Commission on Disarmament has 
at last finished its work at Geneva. The result, 
measured by the printed word, is imposing; the draft 
convention, which will be before the Conference next 


year, contains fifty-nine pe covering all well. sea 
and sky armaments. But in fact it is a pitiably modest 
document, and delegates in their parting speeches could 
only damn it with faint praise. Lord Cecil, indeed, 
was gallantly—and, we do not doubt, quite sincerely 
—optimistic about its possibilities as a framework into 
which the nations of the world may fit drastic reduct- 
ions. But it is hard to detect any signs of ardour in 
that direction among the nations of the world. Count 
Bernstorff was speaking the bare truth when he said 
that there was no general will to disarm. Conscription, 
with all that it implies, is still firmly hugged on the 
continent of Europe, and the French and their 
supporters have again been burning incense at Geneva 
to their idol of ‘* security.’”” Mr. Gibson, the United 
States delegate, was amply justified in his warnings 
against complacency. There is a real danger in letting 
the public think that marking time means progress. 
* * * 

The committee work of the Indian Conference is being 
pushed on in the knowledge that there may be diffi- 
culties, because of calls from India to the Princes and 
others, in keeping the Round Table intact after the 
middle of January. Good progress has been made in 
the Federal Structure Committee, and it is hoped that 
the matters on which agreement in principle has been 
reached may now be embodied in resolutions by Lord 
Sankey and a small sub-committee. The problem of 
Hindu-Moslem relations is passing through a stage of 
rigorous debate, both in committee and in informal 
conversations. The Prime Minister has taken an 
especially active part since the intimation was given by 
the Aga Khan that a deadlock had been reached over 
the question of communal electorates. The suggestion, 
indeed, was made that Mr. MacDonald should act as 
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arbitrator, but that was plainly impracticable. The 
upshot of the present discussions will depend largely on 
the readiness of the Hindu leaders to meet demands 
with respect to Bengal and the Punjab, in both of which 
provinces the Moslems have a relatively small majority. 
The Moslems, again, are anxious to limit the powers of 
interference vested in the Central Government, which 
must for manifest reasons be predominantly Hindu. In 
India the outstanding recent development is the wide- 
spread organisation of attacks on the police, culminating 
in the murder of Lieut. Colonel Simpson, I.M.S., 
Inspector-General of the Bengal Prisons, by three 
Bengalis in Calcutta. It is significant in the present 
crisis that Bengal, at one time more important than all 
other provinces for political leadership, is now the chief 
centre of terrorist crime. 
* * * 


The commuting of the death sentences passed in the 
Moscow trial explains at last the astonishing behaviour 
of the prisoners. They were not hypnotised, as some 
people have suggested ; they were not tortured into fan- 
tastic confessions; they were not deliberately courting 
death for the glory of Communism. They knew all 
along that they would not suffer the capital penalty 
to which they would be condemned. We are naturally 
glad that this horrid performance has turned out to be 
a melodrama and not a tragedy; but we do not find it 
any more edifying, and we doubt whether in the long 
run it will pay the rulers of Russia to fill the heads of 
the populace with fairy tales, and its hearts with blood- 
lust. So far as the fairy tales concerned this country, 
they have been more or less withdrawn by the Soviet 
Government. Mr. Henderson’s protest against the 
charges of British intervention received the soft answer 
that turneth away wrath. The Court and the Public 
Prosecutor, he was assured, paid ‘* almost no atten- 
tion ’’ to these charges, and the Government expressed 
no views upon such references to England. So the 
stories of the machinations of Mr. Churchill and Colonel 
Lawrence and other plotters are now to be forgotten— 
at least officially. 

* * * 

A week of strenuous effort has left the political crisis 
in France still unsettled. As we write, M. Laval has 
finally abandoned his attempts to form a Ministry. 
M. Laval, who was Minister of Labour in the last 
Government, is in general an accommodating politician, 
but he was firm on the inclusion of M. Tardieu, as well 
as of a member of the Marin group. The Socialist- 
Radicals are equally firm on their exclusion, and 
they were apparently prepared to go to the length of 
expelling any adherent of their party who should con- 
sent to join a Government containing M. Tardieu. And 
resolutions have been passed by other groups of the 
Left against everyone connected even indirectly with the 
Oustric affair. M. Tardieu of course falls into that 
category. It remains to be seen whether anyone else 
can be found to succeed where M. Laval and 
M. Barthou have failed. There is no likely person 
in sight, and the possibility of a dissolution as the 
best way out of the difficulty is growing larger. 

* * * 


President Hoover’s statement of facts and policy in 
his annual message to Congress contained two highly 
controversial points upon which, as he must have 
known, he would be called to account. The first had 
reference to the budget deficit, which Senator Borah 
declares to be greatly underestimated. Mr. Mellon 
made it $180,000,000. Senator Borah’s figure is 
$400,000,000, and if he is anywhere near accuracy it is 
certain that Mr. Mellon’s taxation plans will have to be 
drastically revised. The other point is concerned with 


industrial distress and the effect which the alarming 
rise of unemployment is having upon the question of 
insurance. The President regards 3,500,000 as the 
extreme figure. The American Federation of Labour 
gives 4,860,000 as its estimate of the present total of 
unemployed, and predicts a possible 7,000,000 by the 
end of the winter. There are no means of making a 
calculation similar to that of Great Britain, but the 
A.F. of L. is an extremely cautious body and would 
keep well within the mark. By far the most interesting 
development in this connection is the rapid growth of 
public opinion in favour of a national insurance policy. 
Twelve months ago, even in the most highly industrial. 
ised States, this seemed to be remote from practical 
politics; to-day Washington is humming with the 
activities of an army of lobbyists, who are urging that 
the President’s proposed sum for relief should be multi- 
plied fourfold—that is, to $600,000,000—and that the 
$150,000,000 mentioned by Mr. Hoover should be set 
aside as a Federal reserve, to be distributed as grants- 
in-aid to such States as may adopt an unemployment 
insurance system. 
* * * 

The decision of the London County Council to appeal 
against the judgment of the King’s Bench forbidding 
Sunday cinemas is an obvious move for time. There is 
not the smallest chance of the appeal’s succeeding, 
since there could hardly be a more obvious breach of 
the Lord’s Day Observance Act than the opening of the 
picture theatres. There is an interesting difference in 
method between London and the provinces. The L.C.C. 
grants a six-days’ licence, with a gentleman’s agree- 
ment as to non-interference in the case of Sunday 
opening. Outside the County of London the cinemas 
operate under an ordinary licence that does not specify 
the number of days on which the theatre may be open. 
There is a wide variety of practice throughout the 
country. Many towns have not begun to demand 
Sunday cinemas; some manage to get them without 
difficulty by maintaining a nominally non-commercial 
basis, while others contrive to get them without inter- 
ference from the Watch Committee. The situation, of 
course, is absurd. Sabbatarian restrictions upon the 
conduct of the people belong to the past, and to-day the 
only questions worth troubling about are those affecting 
public amenities and the workers’ day of rest and 
recreation. It is not at all unlikely that the High Court 
judgment has precipitated one more national contro- 
versy over Sunday observance, but two things may be 
taken for granted. The first is that the L.C.C. must 
regularise its position as licensing authority. The 
second is that the English people will insist upon their 
release from the terms of a law passed 150 years ago. 

* * * 

The membership of the Royal Commission on 
Unemployment Insurance was announced this week. 
The Commission is to be a small body; and representa- 
tives of Trade Unionists and employers alike have been 
excluded from it, with the result that it consists of 
persons whose recommendations will not carry full 
weight with either. A distinct surprise is the absence 
of Sir William Beveridge, certainly the best-known 
authority on the subject, and in a very real sense the 
principal founder of the system. The Commission 
appears a weak body, and one most unlikely to tackle 
successfully the very difficult task it has been set. 
Perhaps this does not greatly matter; for we doubt 
whether there was any sufficient group for setting 't 
up at all. The unemployment insurance system has 


been the subject of plenty of reports already ; and what 
is needed is not a further investigation, but the courage 
to reform it along the right lines. In any such reform, 
it is surely vital that those directly interested—the 
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Trade Unions above all-—-should be given a greater share 
in its administration ; and accordingly the exclusion of 
Trade Unionists and employers seems to us an 
injudicious way of proceeding. The Prime Minister 
put the case for the method followed in choosing the 
Commissioners on the ground of speed. But if there is 
to be a report, it ought to represent the views of those 
principally concerned, as well as of other sections of the 
public. 


* * * 


When the Scottish miners agreed last week-end to 
accept a temporary spreadover, the immediate danger 
of a great struggle in the coal-mining industry dis- 
appeared. The Miners’ Federation, indeed, has still not 
endorsed the spreadover, and it is at the moment 
technically illegal. But even if the miners’ vote goes 
against it—as it still may—there is really no possibility 
of preventing its temporary acceptance. The Govern- 
ment have plainly thrown their weight on the side of 
the spreadover, and presumably they will have to make 
it lawful by fresh legislation, if the miners nationally 
still refuse their consent. This is, of course, a most 
unsatisfactory state of affairs. It means that, for the 
moment, the proposed reduction in hours is practically 
inoperative ; and it makes the situation which will arise 
when the Eight Hours’ Act expires next year exceedingly 
difficult. Moreover, there is still nothing beyond a purely 
temporary settlement in most of the coalfields affected 
by the change, and the owners still persist in their 
refusal to recognise the National Board. It remains to 
be seen whether the Government, if they permit the 
spreadover, will by way of compensation strengthen 
the authority of the National Board by giving it com- 
pulsory powers. Unless the owners change their minds 
about recognising the Board, it is not easy to see any 
other way out of the difficulty. 


* * * 


Meanwhile, the Government have at last set up the 
National Commission which is to deal with colliery 
amalgamations. This board of five members is to be 
presided over by a well-known Civil Servant, who was 
formerly at the head of the Mines Department, and he 
is to give his whole time to the work. With him are 
an ex-Local Government official, a shipowner, an ex- 
railway manager, and a miners’ leader. Such a body 
appears likely to proceed with caution, and certainly 
without any desire to make colliery amalgamations a 
step towards the socialisation of the industry. There 
are, of course, two possible policies before the Commis- 
sion. One of these would involve only piecemeal 
amalgamations between allied or neighbouring 
collieries, while the other would aim at the building-up 
of inclusive county or regional amalgamations, like 
that created recently by the Lancashire owners on a 
voluntary basis. The Act leaves the Commissioners 
without any clear guidance in choosing between these 
two policies, and perhaps with inadequate powers for 
carrying the latter into effect. Certainly it will need 
great strength of mind on the part of the Commissioners 
to get much done in the near future; for there is little 
enough evidence that the colliery owners have changed 
their spots, or are even now in any mood for radical 
reorganisation. We hope we are unduly pessimistic in 
this view ; but, on the evidence of recent years, one can 
hardly cherish hopes in any matter in which success 


depends on the good sense of those responsible for the 
coal industry. 
* * * 


Mr. Chuter Ede’s Bill, providing for the admission of 
the press to the sittings of committees of local authori- 
ties, received a second reading in the House of Commons 
last Friday ; but earlier in the week a similar Bill, intro- 


duced by Lord Askwith, had met with defeat in the 
Lords. The leading associations of local authorities are 
against the reform, in accordance with the deeply in- 
grained British preference for secrecy in the conduct of 
business, private and public alike. The Government did 
not take sides ; but Miss Lawrence, in leaving the matter 
to a free vote, expressed her own view that the balance 
of argument was against the Bill. This is presumably 
the departmental opinion. There are, of course, two 
sides to the case. Many matters can be discussed a good 
deal more freely behind closed doors than with reporters 
present ; and there is some danger that publicity may 
make it easier for, say, holders of land needed by a 
council or potential contractors to exact an undue profit 
by earlier disclosure of information. But the arguments 
on the other side seem to us to be the stronger. So 
much of a council’s business is done in committee now- 
adays that the presence of the press at full meetings 
gives no adequate assurance that the public will be 
properly informed. Moreover, even in relation to con- 
tracts, full publicity may well be preferable to the hole- 
and-corner disclosure of private information that is apt 
to take place under the present conditions. In case of 
doubt it is usually wise to prefer publicity to secrecy, 
whereas most men’s instinctive preference is on the other 
side. We hope Mr. Ede will go on with his Bill; ready 
to make concessions on particular cause shown, but 
standing firm on the general principle that the 
electorate has a right to know what its representatives 


are doing. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: When these words 
are in print County Dublin will have elected a successor 
in the Dail to the late Major Bryan Cooper. But the 
election itself is less important than the tendency it 
will reveal. With this contest we begin to run trials 
for the General Election. Some expect it next spring ; 
but the more experienced say that for tactical reasons 
the present Government would be wise to wait until 
after the Eucharistic Conference in 1982. For one 
thing, the farmers’ position and prospects are likely to 
have improved by then; and the farmer, suffering from 
depressed conditions, is at present inclined to waver in 
his allegiance to Mr. Cosgrave. For another, the 
Eucharistic Congress will bring an enormous body of 
foreign visitors to Ireland. If these come to the con- 
clusion that, politically, economically and financially 
the Irish Free State has improved under the Treaty 
and Mr. Cosgrave’s carrying out of it, they will say so; 
and their opinion is bound to have much weight. The 
promises by which the result of the County Dublin 
election has, presumably, been brought about fore- 
shadow the respective future policies of Mr. Cosgrave’s 
party and of Mr. de Valera’s. The Minister for 
Agriculture, Mr. Hogan, has been the most prominent 
spokesman on Mr. Cosgrave’s side. Even his most 
determined opponents know him to be earnest and 
painstaking in the farmers’ cause. Evidently he is 
dubious whether tariffs will do Irish farmers any good. 
His recent prohibitive tariff on butter was intended 
mainly to prevent the Irish market from being flooded 
with foreign and colonial butter, of which England had 
huge quantities in cold storage; and it has done this. 
Perhaps only by chance has it also, at a very opportune 
moment, demonstrated to the Free State consumer that 
tariffs will be hard on his pocket. Fianna Fail, undis- 
mayed, stood for ‘‘ whole-hog protection.” Neither 
they nor the British Conservatives would applaud 
Mr. Hogan’s declaration that he ** would not stand for 
tariffs that put money into the pockets of manufac- 
turers at the expense of the Irish people.’? But both 
might profitably ponder on these words. 
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MORE PLANS 
Fy eats nan knows that Sir Oswald Mosley is a 


bold man, and many consider him a very clever 

man. Of the boldness of his manifesto issued 
last Saturday there will be no question, though 
Mr. Garvin is perhaps rather hyperbolic in suggesting 
that it will ‘* stagger conventional politicians of all 
stripes and knock the breath out of their bodies.’? But 
it is surely not quite clever enough—or is it a little too 
clever? When the conventional politicians have re- 
covered their breath (if, indeed, they ever lost it), they 
may well ask themselves how much of this programme 
is either practicable or desirable. The “ immediate 
plan to meet the emergency situation,” as it is called 
—* more advanced and more realistic than anything 
hitherto attempted or proposed ’’—is a scrap book of 
ideas and policies, designed to rally pessimistic patriots 
of all parties, but likely to promote the greatest dis- 
agreement of the greatest number. It has already 
provoked protests from every quarter. The Tories, of 
course, like its Protectionism, but they dislike its 
Socialism. The Liberals dislike both. The I.L.P. think 
it smells too little of Socialism and too much of 
Imperialism, and Mr. Maxton has found himself in the 
unusual position of having to administer a disciplinary 
talk to his members who put their signatures to the 
document. The Labour Party may be divided on the 
issues of tariffs and Empire, but it will be pretty well 
united in its opposition to the National Government of 
five Ministers without portfolio, and it will have ample 
support in this from the other parties. 

With the motive that actuates the authors of the 
plan there will, of course, be widespread sympathy. 
British industry, if it is not going to the dogs quite so 
fast as Sir Oswald Mosley and his friends imagine, is 
certainly in a sorry condition, and such remedies as the 
Government have applied do not inspire much hope. 
There may be a good deal more hope in some of the 
remedies prescribed by the manifesto. A determined 
onslaught on the slums might absorb a large number of 
the unemployed. A system of Import Boards might 
benefit the home market. A policy of economic planning 
under the auspices of the State might result in an in- 
crease in the efficiency of our industries. And we should 
not quarrel even with the proposal to suspend temporarily 
the operation of the sinking fund (if that is what is 
meant) as a means to providing revenue for the assist- 
ance of constructive reforms. But mixed up with the 
hopeful suggestions there are others that are hopeless 
to the point of ridiculousness. The agriculturist, for 
instance, is to be “‘ guaranteed a stable and economic 
price for his basic products,’’ and the consumer at 
the same time is to be guaranteed that prices shall not 
rise. How is that to be achieved? The sections on the 
export industries and on Dominion trade, again, are 
not thought out. The promotion of trade within the 


Empire is a laudable aim, as we have frequently argued 
in these columns. But the vague magniloquence of the 
manifesto appears to point to Lord Beaverbrook’s 
Utopia. ‘* We should aim,” it tells us, “ at building 
within the Commonwealth a civilisation high enough to 
absorb the production of modern machinery, which for 
the purpose must be largely insulated from wrecking 


forces in the rest of the world.’”? No wonder Mr. Amery 
takes off his hat to Sir Oswald! 

And what of the machinery and the men for the 
carrying out of this heroic programme? Obviously the 
Old Gangers with their present paraphernalia and im- 
pedimenta cannot attempt the task; we must have 
something more up-to-date. Few will disagree with 
the manifestants’ impatience of Parliamentary pro- 
cedure and of the work of the Cabinet. Reforms-- 
drastic reforms—are urgent, and they are required not 
merely to meet “ the emergency situation,”’ they are 
necessary for the effective conduct of affairs even in 
normal circumstances. But Sir Oswald Mosley’s par- 
ticular reform—the Emergency Cabinet of five Ministers 
—is rather more than we can swallow. He resents the 
charge that it means a dictatorship ; for has he not said 
that the Cabinet would be subject to the general control 
of Parliament? No doubt; but we know of dictators 
who have begun with Parliaments—and even kept them 
and been dictators none the less. There is a Parliament 
in Italy to-day. Nor does the fact that there would be 
five of these persons reassure us. France was in an 
‘* emergency situation ’’ in 1799, and there were on the 
18th Brumaire, we seem to remember, five Directors. 
But on the 19th Brumaire the five Directors became 
three Consuls, and not so very long afterwards the three 
Consuls became—Napoleon. We do not ourselves 
suggest, as some of his critics do, that Sir Oswald 
Mosley has any such ambition to repeat history. We 
are content to believe him entirely selfless in this matter. 
But we cannot see how his Quinquevirs can be denied 
the essentials of dictatorship. If Parliament is to 
exercise any real control over them, then they will carry 
out precious little of the great plan. In the present 
House of Commons practically every one of its items 
would be objected to by a majority of members. In a 
House with a clear Labour majority or a clear Conser- 
vative majority, the Cabinet would no doubt be in a 
better position; but it would certainly have to jettison 
a large part of the programme. Only on the supposi- 
tion that the ‘‘ general control of Parliament ’’ meant 
no real control at all, would the plan be got through in 
its entirety. And that evidently would mean a dicta- 
torship. Such a dictatorship, for such a purpose, we 
shall be prepared to see when Sir Oswald Mosley has 
converted the country to his views—or even when he has 
converted the Labour Party to his views and the Labour 
Party has secured a substantial majority. Both these 
contingencies are decidedly remote. 

The Mosley National Government of ardent young 
Jacobins, then, is as unsubstantial a dream as is the 
Garvin National Government of prudent Elder States- 
men. What is the reality? It looks now as if the pre- 
sent Government will stay for some time to come. 
Last Friday, whilst Sir Oswald Mosley and his friends 
were putting the finishing touches to their plan for 
superseding Mr. MacDonald, Mr. Lloyd George was 
explaining his plan for supporting Mr. MacDonald. The 
explanation was not very complimentary to the Labour 
Ministry, and the support promised was not very 
certain. But it was sufficient to dissipate fears or hopes 
of an election in the near future. There is no deal, 
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pact or bargain—only a decision not to throw out one 
lot of devils in order to let a worse lot in! The Govern- 
ment will go on with their Agricultural Bill, of which 
Mr. Lloyd George warmly approves ; they will introduce 
their Electoral Reform Bill, from which he hopes to get 
some advantage, and their Trade Union Bill, whose 
scope he may try to define. For the rest, they will 
be expected to defend the citadel of Free Trade and to 
cope as best they may with the problem of unemploy- 
ment. It can hardly be called a satisfactory situation, 
and it is not, we think, a situation that can last for the 
full period necessary for the grand row with the House 
of Lords over electoral reform which Mr. Lloyd George 
envisages. But such as it is, and while it lasts, we hope 
that the best will be made of it. There are measures in 
hand which it is important to get on to the statute book, 
and there are others which Ministers may produce and 
carry with Liberal support. Government on such terms 
as are imposed is not likely to be easy, nor to go very far 
to remedy the present discontents. But its results need 
not be purely negative, and, with nothing more 
miraculous than an access of courage and goodwill, they 
might even be big. 


THE ECONOMICS OF SCOTTISH 
NATIONALISM 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 

HILE it would be easy to exaggerate the importance 
W of the Scottish nationalist vote in East Renfrew- 
shire, it is at any rate worth observing that this 
was the first occasion on which the Nationalist candidate 
polled enough votes to save his deposit. The election was, 
therefore, a milestone of a kind in the progress of the newest 
of British parties, which in twenty-three months has 
increased its poll from 842 to 4,818, and from 4 per cent. 
of the total of votes cast to over 13 per cent. There were, 
of course, special circumstances in East Renfrew which 
favoured the Nationalists, of which doubt as to the Labour 
candidate’s status was only one. But on the other hand, 
the National Party had almost no funds (its members 
practise a more than national thrift), its organisation was 
incompetent, its doctrine novel, its propagandist literature 
scanty, and its speakers for the most part young and 
unknown. That it was able to poll nearly five thousand 
votes in a Lowland industrial and suburban constituency 
suggests the presence of some general disturbing factor 
distinct from the particular agitation of the Nationalists. 
But is there such a factor? It can safely be said that there 
is. The hard-headed middle and working class Scot, whose 
political allegiance is unlikely to be affected by historical or 
sentimental considerations, and who is not going to vote for 
a young man because he wears a kilt or dispenses manly 
sentiments about the battle of Bannockburn, is beginning to 
find nationalist arguments in his pocket. He sees the 
economic development of Scotland come to a halt which 
already begins to resemble a retreat; he sees it getting less 
than its share (to put it mildly) in the new industries ; he sees 
it the strangely helpless victim of a process of rationalisation 
which somehow does not affect England so adversely. And, 
though his mind may seem to jump an unconscionable 
number of links in the chain of cause and effect, it is perhaps 
natural enough for him to conclude that Scotland is paying 
in hard cash, in trade and industry, for her political assimi- 
lation in England, and that she would be better off under 
& government immediately concerned with the prosperity 

and development of her own economic fabric. 


In East Renfrewshire, by a fortunate chance for the 
Nationalists, there had been, shortly before the by-election, 
one or two notable examples of a tendency which is being 
more and more taken notice of in Scotland. Beardmore’s 
shipbuilding yard at Dalmuir was closed down; Napier and 
Miller’s yard at Old Kilpatrick was similarly bought by 
National Shipbuilding Securities, Ltd., to be closed down. 
And as the outcome of another rationalisation programme 
the print works at Thornliebank were shut. Nationalists 
had no lack of local instances to point the moral of their 
tale. It will be said that every one of those measures of 
industrial reorganisation could be justified. No doubt they 
could, but Scotland is suspicious by now. She remembers 
how the rationalisation scheme of the Calico Printers’ 
Association led to the closing down of every one of its 
Scottish works (the last to perish was that at Lennoxtown), 
and how the closing of the dockyard at Rosyth (1924) was 
to be followed by a similar economy at Chatham. ... In 
any event, the Renfrewshire occurrences are only part of a 
trend which leaves no district of Scotland unaffected. It 
may be that Scotland suffers because it is northern and not 
because it is Scottish, but it is hardly to be expected that 
Scotsmen should look upon the process with equanimity. 
The figures speak for themselves. 

Taking seven typical classes of industry—iron, steel and 
engineering, textiles, papermaking and printing, clothing, 
food, drink and tobacco, building and building materials, 
and timber-working—one finds that during the seventeen 
years from 1907 to 1924 there was in Scotland a decline of 
105,600 in the numbers employed. In England and Wales 
the same period showed an increase of 481,900. In other 
words, a Scottish decrease of 15.45 per cent. stands beside 
an English increase of 10.65 per cent. When the net output 
(i.e. value of product less cost of material) of these 
industries is considered over the same time and a comparison 
between 1907 and 1924 made on the basis of the prices that 
ruled in 1907, it is found that there is a Scottish increase of 
1.04 per cent. and an English increase of 16.61 per cent. 
Generally speaking, then, there is some justification for 
Scottish dismay, especially when unemployment figures are 
a constant reminder of a widening economic leeway. 

When industries are examined individually, the view 
suggested by the above figures is substantially corroborated. 
In the last quarter-century there has been a considerable 
decline in the output of Scottish coal, although the British 
output generally has increased. The pig iron industry shows 
a similar relative loss of ground, and Scotland is unable 
to take comfort, as England can, from the high productivity 
of new districts. The general position in the textile 
industries may be summarised in the words of a report 
lately made to the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce : ** The 
tendency in recent years has been for business to leave 
Glasgow and to gravitate towards Manchester. It is thought 
that this tendency will continue.’? Among the manufac- 
tures which have abandoned the West of Scotland are ready- 
made clothing, prints, hosiery, underwear, ladies’ dress 
goods in the piece, cottons, muslins, and wool shirting. At 
the beginning of the century the West of Scotland exported 
10 per cent. of the total United Kingdom export of cotton 
yarn ; to-day it exports 1.8 per cent. Most sinister of all, 
Scotland has had no share in the remarkable development of 
artificial silk manufactures which have done so much to 
reconcile England to the decline of the Lancashire cotton 
industry. 

In chemical manufactures a considerable advance in the 
rest of Britain has coincided with a deplorable decay in 
Scotland ; the making of alkali, long carried on at St. Rollox, 
is now concentrated in Cheshire; many of the principal 
Scottish sulphuric acid factories have closed down owing to 
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similar ‘* concentrations ’’; during the war the greater part 
of the world’s demand for cyanide was satisfied by the Cassel 
Cyanide Co. of Glasgow, and as late as 1924 Glasgow was 
still the centre of the industry—all this has gone, thanks 
to the rationalisation carried out by Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd. 

These are a few of the more direct results of the economic 
tendency whose weight Scotland is feeling so heavily; the 
indirect results are too numerous to mention and too difficult 
to assess. They include such items as loss of employment, 
decline in spending power and in local and municipal 
revenue, losses to local factories making workshop and office 
equipment, to stationery firms and printers, to electric and 
gas supply enterprises, and so on. It is not too much to 
say that every type of industry and of wholesale and retail 
trade in the industrial belt of Scotland is adversely affected 
by this concentration and rationalisation which so conspicu- 
ously favours England at Scotland’s expense. The 
Nationalist candidate in East Renfrewshire was playing a 
strong card when he deciared in black type in his election 
address : ‘* Scotland is being closed down.”’ 

It must be confessed, however, that the connection 
between such facts as these and a demand for self- 
government is not so obvious as the Nationalists would like 
their fellow-countrymen to believe. Why should the 
presence of a parliament at Westminster operate to close 
the doors of Scottish workshops? Is it not at least equally 

{ possible that the admitted industrial decline of Scotland is 
_due to a failure of Scottish enterprise and especially to a 

¢ failure to adapt industry to the new and strange conditions 
of the post-war world? The conservatism of the Scot—the 
Scottish Scot—in business is notorious, and is displayed in 
such things as his ideas on office and factory architecture, 
his taste in desks and shop fittings, his advertising. It is 
surely significant that he has failed to capture the new 
industries, that he does not count in artificial silk (the sole 
Scottish concern has passed away), in electrical manufac- 
tures, in motor-cars and gramophones. 

But this is a line of argumeni little likely to commend itself 
to Scotland, which is readier to believe with the Nationalists 
in the existence of a vague, malign octopus-force exerted by 
London upon unhappy Caledonia. And, since it is hard to 
imagine a nation suddenly losing all commercial acumen, 
this is a case which is probabiy worthy of a closer investiga- 
tion and a plainer statement than it has hitherto received. 
Scottish railways ere now controlled from England, Scottish 
banks are mostly subordinate to English banks and therefore 
more dependent on the London money market, Lord Maclay 
has complained, ‘‘ Scottish money is liable to be chained 
more and more to Lendon, making it increasingly difficult 
for Scottish traders to secure financial assistance. Even now, 
Scottish banks pay higher interest for deposits to customers 
in London than in Glasgow, and also discount bills cheaper.”’ 
The truth would seem to be that commercial intelligence 
is concentrated more in London than ever before, and that 
economic power tends to follow it there. Insofar as Scottish 
Nationalism would tend to raise the level of the personnel 
in Scotland it would contribute something towards the 
solution of a problem which one does not need to be a 
Nationalist to deplore. 


TRANSATLANTIC TERMINUS 


Paris: December 8th. 
Grice fewer days in Paris, and none at all in 


Montparnasse, I was interested and impressed by the 


extraordinary development of the artists’ quarters on 
the Left Bank when I recently revisited my former haunts. 
The movement Montparnassewards began before the war, 


but until some time after the war the district remained 
relatively quiet. It was pecpled by painters and writers 
without much money and by placid bourgeois. It stil] 
retained something of an old-world charm, and was a village 
squeezed between the livelier city and the working-class 
suburbs. Life there was altogether different from life in any 
other section of Paris. If my own days were spent among 
politicians and on the busy boulevards, my evenings, as far 
as possible, were spent among the amusing and industricus 
men and women who formed a large family party with 
identical interests and activities, and who met in the little 
low-ceilinged smoke-filled cafés and restaurants which lie 
between the Gare Montparnasse and the Boulevard Raspail. 
It is, 1 suppose, always foolish to sentimentalise over the 
past ; but one found gaiety and courage and high endeavour 
in this square quarter-mile that was still a strange haunt 
even for Parisians. 

If I write of it now, it is because the changes that have 
taken place seem to be characteristic of the changes that 
have taken place in Paris generally. In a few years it has 
grown into the most-frequented, the best-known, and the 
most cosmopolitan corner of the capital. It has become an 
irresistible magnet for the foreigner; and there are perma- 
nently represented as many nations as are represented at 
Geneva on the occasion of the Annual Assembly. In the 
number of representatives of foreign nations, Montparnasse 
far surpasses Geneva in its most crowded season. The little 
low-ceilinged cafés, where une used to sip café-créme and 
play chess, have disappeared. Their places have been taken 
by immense establishments which are always filled by 
thousands of persons. A popular fair with merry-go-rounds 
used to bring, from time to time, a splash of light to the 
Place Denfert-Rochereau ; but now, by the great crossways, 
there is, nightly, a blaze of coloured electric fires. At mid- 
night it is brighter than at noonday. 

The huge terraces spread along the pavement on either 
side of the road; and the tables and chairs, six or eight 
deep, are occupied, even in wintry weather, by nocturnal 
throngs. Among them, of course, are familiar figures; but 
most of the floating Montparnasse population is composed 
of holiday-makers and sightseers. Germans are strongly 
and unmistakably in evidence. There are hundreds of 
Russians. Scandinavians form their own colonies. There is 
no country of Central Europe and of the Balkans which has 
not its groups at Montparnasse. The English are plentiful 
enough. Eastern races are numerous. Above all, the 
Americans have taken possession of Montparnasse, which 
they have converted into a forty-ninth state which includes 
all the other forty-eight states. They begin the public eating 
of grape-fruit and grape-nuts in the morning; and they are 
publicly dining throughout the long evenings. 

If one sought a convenient phrase to describe the new 
Montparnasse the term Transatlantic Terminus would serve. 
And that term will soon be still more applicable. The 
Municipal Council has agreed that the Gare Montparnasse 
shall be the Transatlantic railway station, and that all boat 
trains shall be diverted from the Right Bank to the Left 
Bank. The Gare Saint-Lazare, which is central, is to be 
reserved for the increasing suburban traffic. Paris has 
decided to indulge in one of its occasional fits of city- 
planning, and the old Montparnasse station, facing the 
Lavenue restaurant where Robert Louis Stevenson used to 
eat on festive occasions, and opposite the Trianons restau- 
rant where James Joyce eats on ordinary occasions, is to be 
demolished and rebuilt at the angle of the Boulevard de 
Vaugirard and the Avenue du Maine. The site on which it 
stands is to be turned into a public square, around which will 
flow the increasing tide of traffic. This scheme, we are told, 
is ** destined to have a great influence on the general aspect 
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of the French capital. ‘The completion of the new station 
will produce sweeping changes in the physiognomy of the city ; 
large modern hotels will spring up in the vicinity and busi- 
nesses of all kinds will establish branches, if not main offices, 
in the neighbourhood.’’? The dear old dirty bridges of the 
Boulevard Edgar-Quinet, by the cemetery, are to be pulled 
down; and apartment buildings are to be erected on the 
Champ de Mars; and out at Issy-les-Moulineaux factories 
and tall houses will spring up. And to think that, only a 
few years ago, we used to sit on café terraces in this still 
quiet backwater, which was just beginning to be invaded, 
and discuss, as they swept away low buildings and built big 
buildings in old timber yards, whether there was the 
remotest possibility that Montparnasse would ever rival 
Montmartre ! 

We used to think we were doing tremendous things when 
we took possession of tiny cafés, and hung pictures on the 
walls, and put statuary on the tables, and founded such 
literary and artistic societies as Les Uns et les Autres, 
and recited the poems of Verlaine. How incredibly far off 
appear those days! These cénacles had a flavour of their 
own which is now utterly lost. They are altogether alien to 
the new spirit of Montparnasse to which have come Munich 
cafés on a grand scale, jazz be nds, cosmopolitan crowds, and 
modern talk of ancient vices. Yet even ten years ago, when 
Paul Fort, raven-haired, black-stocked, the Prince of Poets, 
tried to revive his Tuesdays at the Closerie des Lilas, he 
discovered that the change had begun; and the decade has 
been, for some, a decade of decadence, and for others a 
decade of extraordinarily rapid glory. 

The fates of Montmartre and Montparnasse are not dis- 
similar, though Montparnasse now greatly outshines Mont- 
martre. They were villages, standing apart from the feverish 
life of the capital; they were the centre of artistic and 
literary movements. Then they became tourist resorts ; and 
not only do tourists sit on the terraces of Montparnasse, but 
they come in rubberneck cars, and men with megaphones 
point out the famous playground of Paris. Broadway has 
come to Bohemia. 

Yet Montparnasse has developed somewhat differently 
from Montmartre. When Montmartre became an amusement 
resort it affected a certain stylishness. One went to the 
better establishments of Montmartre in evening clothes. To 
Montparnasse one can go in slippers and dressing-gown. 
There is a sense of being at home. None of the visitors 
wanted to live at Montmartre, but everybody wants to live 
in a studio in Montparnasse. Moreover, though at Mont- 
parnasse there are closed doors and dancing-dens and bars, 
on the whole life is lived in the open air and in large public 
indoor establishments. Montparnasse puts itself in full 
view. It eschews pretentiousness of the fashionable kind. 
It is franker and, for the most part, cleaner. Despite its 
mushroom growth, it preserves its old traditions. If it is 
being commercialised and exploited, it realises that it cannot 
afford to abandon its smattering of artistry ; it is built upon 
a legend, and it must not knock away its foundations. 

Nevertheless, there are men engaged in attacking the 
artistry of Montparnasse. There is a reaction against what 
is called pictural folly, which was, indeed, carried to excess. 
If Camille Mauclair had not found the hospitable columns 
of the Figaro and the Ami du Peuple open to him, his 
campaign would doubtless have fallen flat. As it is, though 
he is pooh-poohed by the modernists, there is evidence that 
his diatribes have not been without effect. In this place I 
do not pronounce upon his criticism, but it is well to recall 
that, however much he may now be discredited in advanced 
circles, he has spent two-score years in the study of art, and 
has written twenty volumes which, in their day, had some 
influence. He championed the cause of Manet, Monet, 


Fantin-Latour, Degas, Rodin, when they were decried; 
and therefore if he refuses to take their successors as the con- 
tinuators of their art, it is scarcely a sufficient answer to 
declare that his judgment at a given moment suddenly 
atrophied ; or that, just as Manet was misunderstood, and 
Rodin was calumniated, so all the exponents of the modern 
art of Montparnasse must be misunderstood and calum- 
niated. Nor can one close one’s eyes to the fact that there 
is much in the methods of the dealers that suggest organised 
mercantilism ; while the success of certain painters has led 
others to believe that diligent study, painfully acquired 
technique, and careful craftsmanship, are no longer neces- 
sary, and that for them can be substituted facile, startling, 
and arbitrary novelty. 

On the other hand, it is difficult to follow Mauclair in his 
contention that there is a gigantic plan of dissociation and 
methodical decomposition of the elements of Latin culture. 
It seems ludicrous to introduce the melodrama of a vast 
international plot to subvert the bases of civilisation by 
explosive literature, music and painting. Cacophony in 
composition, unintelligibility in writing, incompetent freak- 
ishness in painting, the insistence on the libido in psycho- 
analysis, and the trade in cocaine, are all lumped together as 
the work of a Slavo-Teutonic army whose purpose is to 
destroy France. ‘Thus, if I understand him aright, there is 
a deep political design in the recent development of Mont- 
parnasse; and the opening of every new café at Mont- 
parnasse is a battle won by the Barbarians who have reached 
the very heart of the present-day Rome. One can sympa- 
thise with the feelings of an elderly patriot who sees with 
dismay the foreign invasion, not only of Montparnasse, but 
of the arts, without therefore finding his conclusions 
convincing. SisLEY HUDDLESTON. 


THE NEW PERIL 


N earlier ages it was usually the religious leaders who 
I took the blackest view of their contemporaries. 
Prophets and churchmen spoke of the world in which 
they lived as if it were little better than a suburb of Hell. 
To-day, however, churchmen have grown extraordinarily 
charitable, and we are not surprised when even a bishop 
looks at the modern girl through rose-coloured spectacles. 
Since civilisation would collapse if it did not possess a 
minority of pessimists, and since the churches no longer 
produce the pessimists we need, the duty of pessimism has 
now to be performed by members of the laity, chiefly 
writers. And we cannot be too grateful to any writer 
who vehemently calls on us to wake up, even though we 
happen to be awake already. 

Hence I read with glued attention Mr. Harold Nicolson’s 
article in the Evening Standard in which he attacked the 
present age for its sentimentalism, over-emotionalism and 
hysteria. ‘* Is England going soft? ’’ he asks in the title 
of his article, and he is clearly convinced that it is and that, 
if this softness is not checked, England will find itself 
plunged into disaster. The article was based on certain 
remarks about three writers whom Mr. Nicolson describes 
as ** the most wealthy of our current emotionalists ’’—Sir 
James Barrie, Mr. Galsworthy, and Mr. A. A. Milne. It 
is obvious that Mr. Nicolson regards the popularity of 
these three authors as a mark of national decadence. Sir 
James Barrie has only to utter a joke with a tear hidden in 
it to make Mr. Nicolson despair of the future of his country. 
As for the charity of Mr. Galsworthy, how heart-breaking 
to a man who has philosophically steeled his heart against 
such sentimentality! I am not sure, however, that 
what is wrong with the world—or even a small part of what 
is wrong with the world—is merely a taste for the works of 
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Sir James Barrie and Mr. Galsworthy. There is no evidence 
that sentimental and emotional peoples and ages are flabbier 
in character than others. The Scots can worship Burns with- 
out losing their grit. Englishmen wept over ‘he sentimental 
pages of Sterne in the eighteenth century without becom- 
ing noticeably less resolute in action. The nineteenth century 
sobbed over the children in Dickens’s novels, but the pro- 
portion of heroes to the population did not perceptibly 
shrink. Indeed, the student of national character might 
reasonably wonder whether the chief danger of the present 
age may not be that it contains more rebels against soft- 
heartedness than any previous generation for centuries. 
Mr. Maugham, if we may judge from The Breadwinner, is 
strongly of the opinion that England, instead of going soft, 
is actually going hard, and the picture of the younger genera- 
tion going hard does not suggest that this is an improvement. 
I know too little of the world to know whether it is going 
hard or soft, but I know the kind of man I would depend 
on in a crisis, and he would not be a man who had gore hard. 
Sir James Barrie and Mr. Galsworthy have undoubtedly 
the defects of their virtues, and there is no need to defend 
them in the spirit of Bibliolaters. But their emotionalism 
is not an expression of weakness of character; it is the 
expression of a profound and courageous charity. If an 
entire nation possessed such charity, it could face any cir- 
cumstances without apprehension. 

If Mr. Nicolson is needlessly alarmed about England 
because it happens to be moved by the writings of Sir 
James Barrie and Mr. Galsworthy, his alarm seems still 
more ill-founded when he shudders at ‘‘ the modern concep- 
tion of ‘ heroism.’ ’? England is in danger, it seems, because 
when Miss Spooner’s aeroplane fell into the sea the other 
day and she swam two miles to shore through rough water, 
her action was regarded as “ heroic.’”’ Mr. Nicolson com- 
ments on this swim : “* I should certainly in her position have 
done the same.”’ That is all very well for Mr. Nicolson, 
but a good many others of us might not. We did not, inci- 
dentally, become hysterical over Miss Spooner, but we 
thought it heroic of her to face the perils of that long swim 
in order, not only to save her own life, but to obtain help 
for her companion in the aeroplane. Even if she had been 
alone, and with only her own life to save, we should have 
immensely admired the heroic determination with which 
she faced danger. The difference between the heroic and the 
unheroic type is that the one seems to get new energies from 
an emergency, while the other in an emergency loses even 
such energy as it ordinarily has. There are men who, when 
threatened by danger, become as helpless as a rabbit before 
a stoat. There are others whose faculties seem to be 
sharpened at the very moment at which death or disaster 
seems almost inevitable. Not belonging to the latter group, 
I may, perhaps, be excused for admiring those who do, even 
to the point of regarding them as heroes. And, indeed, 
Mr. Nicolson himself ought to admit Miss Spooner into the 
circle of the heroic, for he declares : ** A person, to my mind, 
is a hero if by a conscious and muscular effort of his own will 
he behaves with greater courage than other persons would 
behave in similar circumstances.’ That seems to me to be 
exactly what Miss Spooner did. She kept her head when 
other equally good swimmers might conceivably have been 
smitten with a paralysis of fear. She made full use of 
her talents, and I cannot believe that the future of civilisa- 
tion is imperilled because ordinary people applauded her 
heroic achievement. 

As for the ** hysteria ” with which England “‘ went wild ”’ 
over the men who perished in R 101, it is deplorable enough 
if it is true that those who survived received ‘ scant 
sympathy.’? But even here Mr. Nicolson is assailing, not 
a new vice, but a permanent characteristic of human nature. 


No man can feel as emotionally, other things being equal, 
about those who have been saved as about those who have 
been lost. And no imaginative man can think of such a 
disaster as the burning of R 101 or the sinking of the 
Titanic without putting himself in the place of those who 
perished. We cannot measure their sufferings, but we are 
haunted by the thought of them. It is the same in every 
mining disaster ; it is the dead or those still threatened with 
death on whom our thoughts are concentrated. 

One would like to see a book written by one of the enemies 
of softness, explaining how exactly we ought te behave 
when human beings do something courageous or when 
disaster happens to them. If we see a footballer continuing 
to play for his side in an international match, though one of 
his ribs has been broken, may we be excused a thrill of 
pride in the spirit of man? Or is it silly to admire 
courage displayed in games? If we hear that a family has 
perished in a fire, are we to tell ourselves, like some of the 
stoics, that pity is a weakness, and think about something 
else? Are we to avoid all literature in which the emotion- 
alism at times verges on the hysterical? If so, we shall have 
to give up Shakespeare and Dostoevsky, and confine our- 
selves to the works of more serene and coldly intellectual 
authors. 

I do not, I may say, wish to defend emotionalism in all 
its forms. I regard all emotionalism that does not spring 
from the depths of the character as either an idle amuse- 
ment or detestable humbug. I also dislike the loss of self- 
control either in others or in myself. But I would rather 
see a man of strong emotions losing his self-control than a 
man exercising perfect self-control merely through lack of 
strong emotions. Hardness may be prescribed for the one, 
but what about the other? I do not know whether real 
emotionalism can be cultivated, but, if it can, it ought to 
be taught in all the schools. The lesson might then be 
followed by a lesson in the control of the emotions, and we 
might as a result have a world in which both politics and 
the arts would flourish. An emotional statesman may be a 
terrible thing to contemplate, but there is one thing more 
terrible—an unemotional statesman. There is no need, as 
someone has observed, for a soft heart to be accompanied by 
a soft head. But the age of Congreve was not conspicuously 
more hard-headed than the age of Dickens. The difference 
between the two ages was largely a difference of emotion- 


alism, and many of us consider the more emotional age the 


greater. ¥.. ¥- 


THE ‘VARSITY RUGGER MATCH 


NTIL the crack of doom three opposed theories will 
be advanced about this year’s match. First, that 


poetic justice decreed a draw between two evenly- 
matched sides; second, that both teams were far too 
excited to play real football; third, that a diabolical Oxford 
defence rather luckily checkmated a superior Cambridge 
attack. Even the colour of a football jersey can create 
atmosphere. Cambridge tripped daintily on to the field 
—slim, nimble and debonair, in white hooped with pale 
blue; Oxford stalked out grimly—dark, resolute and 
sinister. Colour corresponded to circumstances. Cambridge 
wondered how many tries they were going to score; Oxford 
did not see how they themselves could possibly score, but 
prayed that they might avail to strangle Cambridge. Out- 
matched at half, outmatched at three-quarters, their business 
was to keep the ball close, save only if some clumsy foe 
should present a heavenly opening. 
This is more easily said than done. If all eight forwards 
push, that semi-lottery known to rugger men as hooking 


is sure to give the enemy a fair share of the ball. Given 
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only a quarter share of the ball, the gorgeous Cambridge 
outsides would score enough points to win, so the Oxford 
back-row forwards must hug the scrum loosely, ready to 
smother Cambridge. At the outset eight honest Cambridge 
forwards manfully shoved five honest Oxford forwards off 
the ball. The Cambridge hooker annexed the ball, but ere 
it went loose three Oxford wingers were on it like a flash. 
If Cridlan, Howard and Company failed to keep the ball 
tight and it reached the Cambridge threes, the Oxford 
threes catapulted themselves like human thunderbolts at 
their opposite numbers. They were not content merely to 
collar. They stunned them into futility. Meanwhile, the 
three buccaneer Oxford forwards rushed and dribbled; 
and occasionally Roberts or Alexander would make a short 
run, so to the general amazement the ball was successfully 
kept in Cambridge territory for most of the first half. 
Nevertheless, since Oxford were only playing extremely 
devilish kick and rush, they never looked capable of scoring, 
except once, when Minns luckily broke away only to be 
pulled down by the speedier Tanner. On the other hand, 
the Cambridge threes looked excessively formidable when- 
ever they got the ball. That they accomplished less than 
nothing was due partly to their lack of any football genius 
in the centre, partly to Oxford’s shock tackling, which 
suggested a cross between the charge of an enraged 
rhinoceros and the clutch of a desperate octopus. But 
Cambridge continued to hook the ball in every scrum, and 
a slip in the dark-blue tackling seemed inevitable. It never 
came. Cambridge grew desperate and began to kick wildly 
down-field instead of passing. One such long kick might 
well have put Rees, the Oxford full back, into serious diffi- 
culties. He recovered brilliantly : caught the ball, dodged 
his tormentors, ran forty yards like a hare, punted over 
Askew, and would have scored if the ball had bounced 
kindly. His genius set Cambridge thinking. If four of 
you are running in echelon hell-for-leather, and four enemies 
are charging at you, you have only to punt the ball gently 
over their heads to lose them for at least half a minute, 
since four thunderbolts cannot stop and reverse as quickly 
as your own quartet can proceed. The impetus of the 
thunderbolts is their ruin against such tactics. Mind you, 
these tactics fail twenty times for once that they succeed, 
but fate gave Cambridge a golden chance. All the halves 
and forwards were mauling angrily close to the left touch- 
line, and Rees, the Oxford full back, as in duty bound, was 
stooping anxiously behind the maul close to touch. Sud- 
denly the ball was slung out towards the Cambridge right. 
Instantaneously the four Oxford thunderbolts were launched. 
I am not really sure what happened next. Was it the sole 
flash of football genius in the whole game, or were the 
ribs of a Cambridge three-quarter too sore to risk collision 
with another thunderbolt? Whatever his motive, he 
punted the ball daintily over the Oxford quartet. Rees 
was very properly shepherding the disintegrating maul, 
yards away. The four Oxford thunderbolts scrabbled their 
feet in agony, attempting to reverse their speed. The feat 
was not possible, and, moreover, the rare miracle happened. 
The ball bounced precisely right for Tallent, who collected 
it in his stride and ran comfortably over to score the only 
try of the match, with Smeddle at his shoulder if help had 
been required. There followed a disastrous Cantab mis- 
understanding. A goal could easily have been kicked; but 
Simpson apparently grounded the ball without orders from 
Williams, and McGibbon charged into it before a kick was 
even attempted. Oxford riposted with great spirit, but 
never achieved more than untidy scrambling offensives, and 
though Minns again neared the line a score never seemed 
probable. Half-time came with Cambridge leading by 


three points to none. They had continuously looked far 
more dangerous than Oxford, but had oddly been pinned 
in their own half by desperate spoiling. 

When the teams lined up a heavyish Cambridge score was 
the expert prophecy, but Oxford again opened with rare 
devil and the old lack of penetration. They got down to the 
Cambridge twenty-five and the ball came out to Rees, who 
narrowly missed with a good drop at goal. They went down 
again, and Alexander dropped at goal rather less accurately. 
Cambridge now began to press with real severity. They 
were getting the ball in practically every scrummage. 
Simpson was slinging out lovely passes, but the dark-blue 
thunderbolts were inescapable. Anon an Oxford three 
tried the Cambridge device of a short punt over the opposing 
line, with the result that Smeddle caught the ball and very 
nearly got away with it too. Poor Smeddle had rather a 
disappointing afternoon, for his centre, Tallent, was most 
effectively neutralised by Jenkins, Oxford’s last-minute 
substitute for the injured Hart. A quarter of an hour had 
gone when Oxford were awarded a free kick for offside. 
The position was apparently useless—close to the eastern 
touch line just short of half way. Hofmeyer tossed the ball 
to Henley. The crowd relaxed, enjoying the lull after their 
pent-up excitement. They became conscious of a little 
mild and patronising amusement, when the audacious 
Henley was seen to be placing the ball for a kick at goal. 
He was meticulous, and the crowd smiled rather pityingly. 
Henley walked back, cocked a final eye at his placing, began 
to run, swung his leg, and forty thousand people drew in 
their breath, for the ball began to soar in a colossal parabola. 
So must Big Bertha’s shells have soared towards Paris. 
Straight it flew—still rising on and on. “It’s a goal!” 
And a roar never paralleled at Twickenham rent the sky. 
The crowd rose as one man—Oxford partisans delirious, 
Cambridge partisans incredulous, but both alike gibbering 
with convulsed faces. Three points all; half an hour to go; 
and anybody’s match. 

Cambridge restarted with a desperate frenzy heartening 
to watch, but quite plainly containing some small element 
of despair. Oxford met them ruthlessly. This prolonged 
devilish maul had exhausted both packs of forwards, and 
truth to tell, the concluding period was something of an 
anticlimax. Shrewd outsiders began to give their forwards 
frequent breathers by long raking kicks into touch. The 
passing enterprises were tolerably frequent, but wholly un- 
inspired. No quarter was given in the tackles. Simpson 
once sold Lamport a lovely dummy and stole away from a 
scrummage on the half-way line, but was pulled down and 
submerged in a sea of dark-blue octopuses well short of the 
line. In the very last minute Smeddle flew into the 
gathering dusk at the far corner, with arms and legs flying 
like the Manx arms, revolving at high speed, but some 
invisible fate befell him there and the whistle blew for a draw, 
which was unquestionably just. England will find some 
stark forwards on this field. Perchance a wing, perchance a 
full back; but not, I think, her halves or her centre three- 
quarters. GEOFFREY WEALD. 


Correspondence 
THE CENSUS IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


To the Editor of THe New StaTEsMAN. 


Srr,—In any of the States which have arisen from, or have 
profited by, the break-up of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
a census is a matter of grave concern for the minorities. A 
man’s official nationality is of immense importance to him 
and his fellows; the more it exposes him to petty or serious 
vexations the more will he insist that it should correspond to 
his real one. The numerical strength of a minority is the 
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decisive factor when it claims the rights secured for it by the 
peace treaties and guaranteed by the League of Nations; 
e.g. it requires 20 per cent. of the population to secure schools 
where its language is taught; if by some manauvre this 
number is reduced to 19 per cent. this right no longer exists. 
Every man counts. 

The census of Czechoslovakia, held on the 2nd of this 
month, was regulated by Ordinance 86, 1930. The census 
officers were, according to this, appointed by the central 
political power, and no provision was made in it that, in the 
regions where minorities prevail, they should be men 
speaking or understanding the language of the minority, or 
that they should be acquainted with local conditions. In 
Prague, which has a considerable German minority, a 
German councillor vehemently denounced in the municipal 
council the fact that of the 963 census officers not a single one 
was of German nationality. Of the officials appointed for 
Slovensko practically none spoke the language of a minority. 
The fact that Art. 18, ii, gives instructions concerning census 
officers not acquainted with local conditions show that the 
appointment of outsiders, if not the official policy, was, at 
any rate, not excluded. The Hungarian Parliamentary Party 
raised the question before the census and appealed to the 
Government for redress, but met with a categorical rebuff. 
If the census had been taken in the ordinary way, the employ- 
ment of strangers in a country where national feelings run 
high would have been bad enough; but Art. 6, iv, makes 
provisions for a special, indirect census decreeing that where 
this is applied the census officer alone shall be permitted to 
fill out the papers; and it is this method which has been 
resorted to both in rural and urban areas of Slovensko and 
Podkarpatskaja Rus, the Ruthenian district to which the 
peace treaty guaranteed autonomy, never granted by the 
Czechs. 

The census officer was under no obligation whatever to 
show to the interested party how he had filled up the paper. 
But even in the privileged regions where people had a right 
to make their own declaration, Art. 23 clearly shows what 
was expected from a good census officer, and this is worth 
verbatim quotation: 


Should a person insist on declaring a nationality which in the 
opinion of the official is incorrect, or refuse his signature in confirma- 
tion of any alteration made by the official, the latter has to submit 
the case to a political (N.B. not judicial) authority, who will interview 
this person without delay. An appeal against such a decision has no 
deferrent effect on the census. 


i.e. the result of the appeal will not affect the census 
numbers. As it cannot be expected that a person of the most 
favoured nationality will falsely claim that of a subject race, 
the purpose of this rule is clear enough. It is the mother 
tongue which is the decisive factor in establishing a person’s 
nationality, but it lies with the census officer, who may speak 
Czech only, to decide what a person’s mother tongue really 
is (Art. 23). In the debate on the budget on November 27th 
it was pointed out that while the census of 1919 gave for the 
town of Dobsina 1,618 Hungarians, in 1921 this figure had 
dropped to 353. The Slovaks have been wiped out of 
existence by a stroke of the pen, by dubbing them Czecho- 
slovaks; now the other nationalities are to disappear by 
means of a falsified census. But though the Slovaks are 
assimilated in name to the Czechs they are not admitted as 
their political equals. The Slovak Party questioned the 
Government on November 28th why the reduction of State 
officials was always made to their detriment. Pater Hlinka’s 
party has been driven into the wilderness and M. Tuka is in 
prison. 

The only hope of the non-Czech peoples (and they out- 
number the Czechs) is President Masaryk, an honest man 
who never misses an opportunity of proclaiming his ideals of 
justice and fair play, much to the annoyance of his ministers. 
But he is helpless, his hands are tied by the constitution. 
His efforts for reconciliation are invariably thwarted, as his 
views were disregarded at the peace negotiations. In 
practical politics there seems to be no room for a really good 
man.—Yours, etc., 

17 The Grove, 

Boltons, S.W.10. 


December 9th. 


E. Torbay. 


A BREACH OF THE TREATY 


To the Editor of Tue New Statesman. 


Sir,—A few years ago when the Soviet General Galen was 
organising around Canton the Chinese armies of Chiang-Kai- 
Shek, which eventually marched on Hankow and Shanghai, 
serious objections were raised here in many quarters against 


this Russian proceeding. Personally I could never see why 
it was more heinous for a Soviet General to instruct the 
Chinese in military matters than for us to lend Admiral Mark 
Kerr to Greece to organise the Greek Navy. 

Lady Drummond Hay, who is generally well-informed, 
writing in the Sphere of November 15th, states that in his 
long campaign against the other Chinese War Lords General 
Chiang-Kai-Shek’s chief military adviser has been General 
Wetzel, formerly of the German General Staff. Another 
German soldier, Colonel Bauer, assisted the late General 
Chang-Tso-Lin in his operations; whilst during the recent 
revolution in Bolivia it transpired that another German 
colonel was organising the Bolivian army. 

Why are these breaches of the Versailles Treaty per- 
mitted? For under Article 179 of that treaty Germany 
agrees not to allow her nationals to assist in the military or 
naval training of the forces of any foreign Power. 

Yours, etc., 
H. Date. 


AGENTS’ COMMISSIONS 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Though I have read many articles in your paper and 
others on the trade depression I have never seen it suggested 
as a possible contributing cause that manufacturers have to 
compete with one another for agents to distribute their wares 
by offering high and ever higher commissions or trade 
discounts. 

Thus some agents would be found to receive half the 
consumer’s price as their commission. This would lead to 
the sale (and therefore the production) of fewer of the goods 
and to fewer people being employed in their manufacture, 
and (taking a national view) to the manufacturer being less 
able to compete successfully with other countries. 

Or, viewing the matter from another standpoint, if the 
goods are such as the public insists on having at any price, 
and therefore increased supplies would not appreciably extend 
consumption, the public has so much less to spend on other 
things on which the middleman’s profit may be much 
smaller. 

It is difficult to see how such a cause as this (if it is a 
cause) can be removed otherwise than by a prolonged pinch 
of poverty.—Yours, etc., 

Cyprus. 

November 24th. 


IS QUEEN ANNE DEAD? 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—To a confused letter it is difficult to answer concisely 
and lucidly, but your correspondent, Mr. Praga, R.B.A., 
should not on that account escape unanswered. 

It is not true that ‘the finest architectural sites in 
England ”’ have been “ littered ’’ since the Armistice with 
buildings in a modern style (Mr. Praga says “‘ like cotton- 
mills ”’). 

It is not true that ‘‘ no one, not even a modern poet, has 
ever claimed beauty ” for this modern style. The buildings 
for which few but their architects can claim beauty, and 
which have littered England since the Armistice, and long 
before it, have nothing in common with any modern 
European style. They are the direct consequence of 
neglecting the maxim (which our enthusiast for things 
English, Mr. Praga, would have us deny) that Queen Anne 
is dead. She is; and the successful conversion of one old 
mansion into offices is no sort of proof that a new building, 
possibly quite different in proportions from the average 
Queen Anne house, and almost certainly serving an entirely 
different purpose, should in any outward way imitate even 
the most successful work of the architects of those days. We 
tend the tombs of our ancestors; we do not live in them. 

Unie Hotel, Yours, etc., 


Rue de Rennes, Paris. P. M. CrostHwalreE. 
December 4th. 


J. A. CREMER. 


THE LACK OF PURCHASING-POWER 


To the Editor of THE New StraTesMAN. 


Srr,—Mr. Hobson’s denial of the ‘‘ assumption of a rigid 
relation between the supply of gold and purchasing-power ” 
is superfluous, for no such assumption exists. The relation 
between gold and prices is not a rigid but a general one, the 
cyclical depressions following financial crises (which have 
been a feature of our business economy ever since the appear- 
ance of representative money tied to gold), being ascribed 
not directly to the supply of gold but to restriction of 
bankers’ credit. Only the long period trends, each of which 
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in the last century persisted through about three cycles, are 
due to the relation between the aggregate supply of gold and 
the alleged requirements of the central banks and their 
customers. 

However ‘“‘ sound” the condition of trade may be (for 
with a price system under which the City practically deter- 
mines the prices—both of the foods and materials it buys and 
the manufactures it sells—trade is never in a very sound 
condition), purchasing-power tied to gold is very unlikely to 
continue for long to expand proportionately with the increase 
in other commodities. Mr. Hobson suggests that industrial 
depression is caused by the accumulation of stocks of com- 
modities, but the available statistics show that such accumu- 
lations follow rather than precede financial crises (just as the 
rising price-level points to relative scarcity not surplus of 
commodities). The shrinking of its reserve ratio at such 
times causes the bank to take the action on credit that 
precipitates the slump. , 

Mr. Hobson is surely wrong in claiming that to stress the 
responsibility of bad monetary policy for depression implies 
the need for reducing wages costs. As the monetary 
reformers have always urged, the disparity now existing 
between prices and costs should be corrected, not by attempt- 
ing to force down costs, but by restoring the unsheltered 
prices to the level attained before the return to gold, when 
our prices and costs were roughly in equilibrium. The 
argument which Mr. Hobson attributes to critics of our 
monetary policy is precisely that favoured by the City editors 
and so-called ‘* sound currency ”’ cranks, who assert without 
the support of any evidence that falling prices are due to 
“ over-production ’’ or to ‘‘ improved methods,’’ and that 
they must be allowed to find their “‘ natural ’”’ level without 
“ arbitrary ’’ interference from the producing interests or 
the monetary authorities concerned. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to disassociate monetary 
reform from the views adumbrated by Mr. A. W. Coleman. 
It is absurd to suggest that Mr. Hobson’s statement could 
have ‘‘ passed unchallenged ’’ ten—or even a hundred—years 
ago; and the assertions of Major Douglas and his disciples 
are either wildly inaccurate or simply beg the question by 
admitting that ‘‘ bank credit makes up the difference.’’ The 
question as to whether there is enough money available for 
market requirements (not to buy up everything that may be 
offered for sale) can be roughly settled by reference to the 
level of commodity prices. Since these are very sensitive to 
changes in demand, any falling off in aggregate purchasing 
causes a decline; but when the level is stable or rising there 
can be no lack of general purchasing-power.—Yours, etc., 


Liscard, Shortlands. GEOFFREY BIDDULPH. 
December 9th. 


CAN OPERA PAY? 
To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Smr,—In your editorial notes of November 29th you speak 
of the ‘‘ difficulty ’’ of making opera pay. I wish the news- 
papers would help the public to grasp that opera cannot pay 
unless its promoters, and the public, are willing to stick to 
hackneyed works. If every leading opera abroad is sub- 
sidised, it is because a musically civilised community recog- 
nises that though only one in twenty new operas comes to 
stay, yet a living art must put forth new shoots. Conse- 
quently the public demands that experiments should be 
made, and is willing to lose money over them rather than 
fossilise. This principle is one no go-ahead business concern 
can afford to ignore.—Yours, etc., 

Coign, Woking. 


ErHet SMYTH. 
December 4th. 


PROHIBITION 
To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Smr,—May an American, temporarily resident in Great 
Britain, offer a few comments on recent discussions of Pro- 
hibition in your columns? I should be the last to claim 
success for the experiment of Prohibition or to minimise the 
present unfortunate conditions regarding its observance, but 
there are a number of important aspects of the problem not 
easily grasped by non-Americans, even those who have 
observed American conditions at first hand. 

Almost all foreigners make an initial error in judging Pro- 
hibition by failure to note one crucially important considera- 
tion—the effects of Prohibition in relation to the general 
moral tendencies during the same period. One must have 

nown the moral climate of the America of the post-war era. 
During the years immediately preceding America’s entrance 
into the war, there had begun a general loosening of tradi- 
tional moral sanctions, a disregard of law in all its forms, 
and a movement for personal self-expression which were 


noted by every astute student of American life. The war set 
a temporary stop to these developments and substituted a 
mood of idealism; it was in that atmosphere of idealism that 
Prohibition was adopted. But the past ten years have seen 
the pre-war tendencies again sweeping through the life of 
the nation, especially among youth. The reasons for this are 
too familiar to need enumeration; it is the fact which is 
important. In every area of private and personal morals— 
formal observance of law; sense of public responsibility; main- 
tenance of standards in sex relations—a growing laxity and 
indifference have been the rule. The reaction against Pro- 
hibition, then, is one aspect of a far greater and more 
significant movement within the national life. : 

There are three statements frequently made about Prohibi- 
tion which require some qualification in the light of this 
consideration : 

(a) Prohibition has demoralised the youth of the land. 
This statement arises from confusion of cause and effect. 
My work during the past eight years has taken me con- 
tinuously among American youth, especially in our colleges 
and universities, and pretty much in every corner of the 
land, and has given me perhaps a more than usually 
favourable opportunity to estimate the situation. Even 
the most unfavourable view of Prohibition would hardly 
claim that there was actually more drinking among youth 
than in pre-Prohibition days. But it would be a conserva- 
tive estimate that during the same period the general 
violation of national and local laws of all kinds by youth 
must have doubled; while sexual laxity among men 
and women of college age must be five times what it 
was before the war, and among boys and girls from 
thirteen to eighteen at least ten times its pre-war 
occurrence. This may seem like a very alarming situation, 
but it is, I believe, a fair rendering of the facts. To place 
the blame for the current demoralisation of youth at the 
door of Prohibition is to mistake cause and effect. 

(b) Prohibition is destroying American respect for law. 
This impression, again, is quite natural to one not familiar 
with the facts that general respect of law among the 
American people is not high. Americans are quite familiar 
with important laws on their statute books which are 
openly and generally disregarded. It has frequently been 
pointed out that there are at least two other amendments 
in the National Constitution which are not and have never 
been enforced. Many States and communities have laws 
for the regulation of private morals and conduct which 
have not been enforced for half a century and more. The 
American method is to enact laws for public good and then, 
if they prove unnecessary or undesirable, to allow them to 
lapse by disuse. Among laws which are regarded by many 
Americans as objects for legitimate evasion are: speed 
laws; laws requiring returns for income taxation; customs 
duties; and drug laws and laws regarding sex standards. 
A general indifference to such laws has shown marked 
increase over the past twenty years, and there is no 
evidence that the enactment of Prohibition in the middle 
of that period has had an appreciable effect upon the 
general situation. 

(c) Prohibition has actually increased drinking. The 
actual ratio of drink consumption before and after the law 
is exceedingly difficult to discover. Accurate figures cannot 
be procured. Here personal opinion only is possible. Not 
even the associations seeking repeal of the Prohibition laws 
claim an actual increase in per capita drinking, when 
proper allowance is made for increase in population, etc. 
My own estimate, and it professes to be only a rough 
a to the facts, would be: that among adults 
of the wealthy and privileged classes along the Atlantic 
seaboard and in the greater cities the consumption of 
intoxicating liquors is somewhat less than half of the pre- 
Prohibition figure; among the same groups in smaller com- 
munities and rural districts, perhaps a fourth; among the 
youth of the corresponding groups, about the same; among 
the working classes, not over a fifth. These figures, again, 


must be seen in relation to general tendencies in morals 
over the same period. 


It would seem that perhaps the primary consideration in 
proposals for handling the present problem should be some 
attempt to forecast developments in the general moral 
attitudes of the American people. If the present tendencies 
are likely to continue, some modification of Prohibition would 
seem demanded. But, should a return to a more normal 
respect for law and a higher standard of personal morality 
occur, it seems at least possible that the present Prohibition 
law would well express the purposes and desires of the 
American people.—Yours, etc., 

35 Palmerston Place, 

Edinburgh. 
November 25th. 


Henry P. Van Dusen. 
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MR. T. S. ELIOT 


To the Editor of THe New StaTESMAN. 

Srr,—Whatever view one takes of the value of Mr. Eliot’s 
Waste Land as poetry, there is, I think, little doubt of its 
significance as a landmark. I would hazard the prophecy 
that by the literary historian of 2030 The Waste Land will 
be regarded in much the same light as Wordsworth and 
Coleridge’s Lyrical Ballads are to-day, as marking the end 
of one literary epoch and the beginning of a new one. 

It is true, as Mr. Eric Batterham points out, that in 1920, 
when The Waste Land appeared, Robert Bridges and other 
distinguished poets were alive and working. But there is one 
vital difference. The poets he names are of the old tradition, 
which for convenience we may call the Romantic tradition of 
the nineteenth century. 

The Waste Land marks the definite break with that tradi- 
tion, just as Lyrical Ballads marks the break with the 
Classical tradition of the eighteenth century. 

It is true that, just as we find in Blake, Collins and others 
a foreshadowing of the Romantic Revival, so in the case of 
two of the poets named by Mr. Batterham, Hardy and 
Mr. Housman, there is found much of the underlying spirit 
of The Waste Land, its bitterness, its profound sense of dis- 
illusion. But in their case, if the spirit is ‘‘ modern,’’ the 
form is traditional, while with Mr. Eliot both. spirit and form 
are ‘* modern.’’ 

Of course, Mr. Eliot is a difficult poet. But so, for that 
matter, are A’schylus and Donne. And by “ difficult’ of 
course I do not mean “ obscure,’’ though I should certainly 
apply that epithet to some of his poetic disciples. For my 
own part, there are passages in The Waste Land and other 
poems of Mr. Eliot’s which I cannot understand, and others 
which. I find repellent, but, like or dislike, it seems to me 
that The Waste Land as a whole is one of the most pro- 
foundly original poems of modern times. 

Mr. Eliot, of course, does not stand alone, and the same 
revolt from Romanticism is obvious in the work of D. H. 
Lawrence, James Joyce, Robert Graves, the Sitwells and 
others, but I do not think we can point to any single poem of 
theirs so challenging, so characteristic of the ‘*‘ modern ”’ 
spirit as The Waste Land. 

Mr. Howard in his review of Ash Wednesday, might, I 
think, have called attention more explicitly to the marked 
change of underlying spirit in Mr. Eliot’s recent poetry. It 
is the change from the early to the late Donne, from the 
Donne of The Satires to the Donne of The Divine Poems. 
The scorn and bitterness of The Waste Land and the earlier 
poems have largely passed away and given place to a mood 
of resignation and tempered hope. Mr. Eliot has turned his 
back on the Inferno and passed to the Purgatorio. And the 
change of spirit is reflected in the technique. The deliberate 
harshness of the earlier volumes has been discarded for a 
grave severity consonant with the mood, like the rhythmical 
motion of a calm grey sea.—Yours, etc., 

38 Brunswick Square, ARNOLD C. TAYLor. 

Hove. 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—The reviewer of M. Rolland’s Prophets of the New 
India, in discussing the author’s description of Swami Vive- 
kananda as a member of the Kshatriya caste, falls into a 
mistake on his own account—obviously a slip of the pen. 
Vivekananda’s name was Norendro Nath Dutt (not Bose). 
The families of Dutt, Bose and Ghose belong to the Kayasth 
division of Bengal—a great middle caste, as the reviewer 
says. M. Rolland has doubtless discovered that some of their 
groups claim Kshatriya descent. Hence it would seem appro- 
priate for him to think of the boldest missionary of modern 
Hinduism as belonging to the warrior caste.—Yours, ete., 


F. J. W. 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The discussion on hospital libraries, held during the 
Library Association conference at Cambridge last September, 
raised a question of great importance which the Council of 
the Library Association should take to heart. The conference 
recommended that a sub-committee be appointed to consider 
a practical working scheme in which the public libraries and 
the Red Cross Hospital Library should co-operate. I hope 


the Council will act promptly in view of the fact that public 
opinion has clearly been stirred. The supply of libraries for 
hospital patients grows more urgent every day, and is a work 
in which the public libraries in the great towns of England 
might well lend a hand. The time seems to me to have 
arrived when the work begun by the Red Cross and Order 
of St. John should be extended and its continuity assured. 

The Red Cross and Order of St. John Hospital Library now 
supply over 2,000 hospitals of all kinds with gifts of books; 
in a small minority of these we have arranged for voluntary 
librarians, or rather distributors. Some method of decen- 
tralisation would obviously increase the efficiency of the work 
and put it on a more lasting basis. 

It is probable that public librarians in some districts may 
already have ideas of a hospital library service or may even 
have practical experience of the work. Wherever this is the 
case it would be very helpful if they would communicate with 
the Secretary of the Library Association or the Secretary, 
The Red Cross and Order of St. John Hospital Library, 
48 Queen’s Gardens, Lancaster Gate, London, W.2. 

Red Cross and Order of Yours, etce., 

St. John Hospital Library. C. Hacserc Wricur. 


THE TIMES AND THE PIGOTT 
FORGERIES 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Str,—Owing to illness I have been unable before to take 
notice of Mr. Coutts’s letter in your issue of November 8th. 
It had not occurred to me until I read his letter that any- 
body could have supposed that I meant to charge the Times 
with knowingly printing a forgery. If my language was 
capable of such a construction, I am to blame. Nobody, so 
far as I know, has ever doubted that the Times was imposed 
upon. But most people, I think, would agree that the 
imposition would not have succeeded if the judgment of those 
who were deceived had not been demoralised by the passion 
which, distinguished this controversy—passion, of course, on 
both sides. It was on the subject of that passion that I was 
writing.—Yours, etc., 
Oatfield, Piccotts End, 
Hemel Hempsted. 
December 6th. 


J. L. Hammonp. 


Miscellany 


THE OPERA SUBSIDY 


HE affair has been grossly mismanaged. This is 
shown by the fact that it has been attacked by 
many people who must approve of it in principle. 

In the first place, no care was apparently taken to see that 
all public statements about the subsidy made it clear that 
the £17,500 a year grant made by the Government came 
out of the Government’s share in the licence fee of ten 
shillings per annum which every possessor of a wireless set 
pays. It is not generally known, and nowhere in the press 
have I seen it stated, exactly what the Government takes. 
I will give the figures. The Government retains 12} per 
cent. of each ten shillings; this is for the expenses of collec- 
tion, and the Post Office made a clear profit (after recouping 
itself) of £17,745 in 1928. Further, the Treasury takes 
another 10 per cent. in respect of the first million licences, 
another 20 per cent. in respect of the second million, another 
30 per cent. in respect of the third million, and another 
40 per cent. in respect of all in excess of three millions. 
In March, 1929, the number of licences had risen to 
2,731,968. What is the reason for this extraordinary 
success? Nothing but the enterprising and sound policy 
of the B.B.C., which has given such excellent value in its 
programmes. Let this be remembered, because ultimately, 
what revenue the Government gets from this source depends 
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on the B.B.C. itself. Therefore, if the B.B.C. wishes to 
enhance the attractiveness of its programmes by broad- 
casting opera, the B.B.C. has the first claim to its own 
revenue. 

It is considered likely, with the present excellence of the 
B.B.C., that the licences will soon attain the four million 
mark. When that is reached the Treasury will take no less 
than 52} per cent. of the licence fees. There are people so 
shortsighted that they want to kill the goose that lays these 
golden eggs by stultifying the B.B.C. But are we in any case 
entitled to consider this money as ordinary revenue? Those 
who try to justify the misrepresentation of the Government 
grant out of its licence fee profits as ‘‘ Taxation for Opera ”’ 
by pointing to motor licences are using a false analogy. The 
man who pays a motor licence has got a motor car, that is 
what he pays for; but the man who pays 10s. per annum 
wireless licence fee pays it not to ride on his wireless set, or 
cook his dinner with it, but to hear the B.B.C. programme. 

It is the business of the B.B.C. to decide what this 
programme shall be, and if the B.B.C. tells the Government 
that it ought to broadcast opera and that it needs a little 
extra money out of its own ten shillings to broadcast opera, 
it seems to me that it is rather the duty of the Government 
to give it that money. These are the facts, but owing to 
shocking incompetence on somebody’s part, or perhaps 
because it was nobody’s business to put the matter properly, 
the facts were not put clearly before the public. 

On the top of this came an even more disgraceful piece of 
mismanagement. There were several organisations in the 
field which were concerned with opera. There was the 
Covent Garden Opera Syndicate, which for several years 
has run the international season at Covent Garden for three 
months during the year, and now also runs a touring 
company on the ruins of the extinct B.N.O.C. There was 
the Imperial League of Opera, which after years of 
propaganda had collected about twenty thousand ardent 
members who had guaranteed to subscribe 10s. a year 
for five years. These were the two principal organisations ; 
for the Carl Rosa Opera Company and the Old Vic and 
Sadlers Wells Opera Company have, if they are properly 
managed, a secure place, and will be assisted rather than 
otherwise by any improvement in the condition of opera 
generally. It would be a bad thing if there were only one 
operatic organisation, because competition is healthy and 
necessary, so that we can leave out the Carl Rosa and the 
Old Vic opera companies as having their own proper role 
for the time being. Now, the Government has been severely 
attacked for ignoring the Imperial League of Opera, but it 
is forgotten that the Imperial League of Opera is a league 
of opera lovers, not an organisation actually giving operatic 
performances, so that I cannot see that the Government has 
been wrong in accepting the B.B.C.’s choice of the Covent 
Garden Opera Syndicate as its instrument. But the B.B.C. 
did not inform the public as to the means it had taken 
to ensure control of the Covent Garden Opera Syndicate. 
This Syndicate consisted principally of a financier, a 
Mr. Szarvasy (a wholly admirable gentleman in every way 
as far as I know) and Colonel Blois, who, as his name 
suggests, is not primarily a musician, but gained all his 
experience while managing the Opera seasons of 
Mrs. Courtauld at Covent Garden after the war, and then 
transferred his abilities to Mr. Szarvasy. 

Now, it is obvicus on the face of it that the B.B.C could 
not allow the Government to give these gentlemen £17,500 
per annum out of what had become public money unless 
the B.B.C. had the casting vote upon the directorate. The 
fact that the Imperial League of Opera had requested its 
members to agree to throw in its lot with the Covent Garden 
Syndicate on account of the Syndicate’s financial strength 


(a strength now, it seems, chiefly due to the B.B.C. and 
Government grant) made it all the more necessary in the 
interests of opera that Mr. Szarvasy and Colonel Blois, who 
are not musicians but business men, should not have the 
sole control of the Syndicate. 

These gentlemen have shown that they possess more busi- 
ness and organising ability than the Imperial League of 
Opera, for they actually have given regular seasons of opera 
and kept a touring company afloat. They possess, therefore, 
the preliminary qualifications, and although full of 
sympathy for Sir Thomas Beecham and the Imperial 
League of Opera, I must admit that the competition of the 
Covent Garden Syndicate is quite legitimate, and it is clear 
that Sir Thomas Beecham, though possessing all the neces- 
sary musical ability, has not found a business colleague able 
to out-manceuvre the Covent Garden Syndicate. 

For the B.B.C., however, not to announce immediately 
what was its representation upon the board of the Covent 
Garden Syndicate, what control it possessed and what steps 
it had taken to ensure a positive and important share in the 
direction of the future musical policy of the Syndicate while 
it was receiving the Government grant, was an unpardonable 
piece of shortsighted folly. 

And this very day I have received a communication from 
the Covent Garden Syndicate which sets forth as lessees 
of the Covent Garden Opera House, the ‘* Covent Garden 
Opera Syndicate (1930), Ltd.’? The directors are as 
follows : F. A. Szarvasy, E. W. Blois, Alfred Clark (of the 
Gramophone Company, I understand), and Ethel Snowden. 
Apparently, therefore, the sole representative of the B.B.C. 
upon the Covent Garden Syndicate is Mrs. Snowden, 
although the B.B.C. supplies nearly all the money. As the 
Imperial League of Opera is not represented, I take it that 
their alliance has not yet been officially concluded ; but the 
terms of this alliance were never made clear, and I com- 
mented on the fact at the time. 

I do not think the B.B.C. is adequately represented on the 
Covent Garden Syndicate by Mrs. Snowden. Mrs. Snowden 
is entirely a novice in this field, and excellent as her capacity 
and intentions may be, another representative is needed, and 
he should be a trustworthy musician, such as Mr. Adrian 
Boult, the musical director of the B.B.C. Mr. Boult has 
a reputation for good sense, straight dealing and fairness ; 
he can work with foreign musicians because he is one 
of the few Englishmen thoroughly conversant with musical 
culture abroad, and he is a disinterested lover of music 
whose chief passion is to improve English musical standards, 
not to make a career for himself. With such a representa- 
tive on its board the music-lover could trust to the B.B.C. 
subsidy being well spent, and not spent entirely on the inter- 
national season in London. It ought also to be possible 
to get the Imperial League of Opera into the scheme, 
for I should think that Mr. Boult’s ideas were not very 
different from Sir Thomas Beecham’s. At least, I feel certain 
that he would want to develop the performances of all kinds 
of good opera, not merely the opera of Wagner and Puccini 
and all the conventional Covent Garden repertory. But 
unless Mr. Boult is put upon the board and the B.B.C. has 
some measure of real control, it will be difficult if not impos- 
sible to justify the subsidy. W. J. TURNER. 


TWO PEOPLE’S THEATRES 


' , J ITHIN a week, by an odd coincidence, I have been 
to see two productions by organisations which 

aim at bringing the theatre, in a non-commercial 

or primarily non-commercial way, within the range of large 


audiences who are not, on the whole, regular theatregoers. 
The People’s Theatre, offering twelve plays a year at rock- 
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bottom prices for a subscription of half a crown, has raised 
its standard, not without trumpets, at the Fortune Theatre 
with The Man from Blankley’s. And last Sunday the 
Masses Stage and Film Guild, whose activities in the cause 
of “ drama with democratic significance ”’ I have already 
had occasion to notice in these columns, presented Paul 
Green’s In Abraham’s Bosom at the Holborn Empire. With 
the general aims of the two groups nobody who wishes the 
theatre well can fail to sympathise. Yet these two pro- 
ductions have left me thoroughly dissatisfied and tempted to 
waver in my allegiance, though for entirely different reasons. 

I have mentioned the trumpets. Their echoes resound 
through the programmes at the Fortune Theatre with such 
thrilling phrases as ‘‘ splendid venture,’’ “‘ urgent want,”’ 
‘* our esthetic reputation enhanced ’’ and “ creating a 
National Theatre.”? Sir Oliver Lodge even calls it an 
‘* educational and philanthropic scheme.’’ Dazed with the 
glory, you turn over and learn with something of a shock 
that ‘‘ there are 150 plates, 250 knives, forks and spoons, 80 
glasses, besides coffee cups and saucers, finger-bowls, etc., 
handled during the progress of one scene.”? And then comes 
the play. 

As a vehicle for Charles Hawtrey’s and Fanny Brough’s 
matchless art, The Man from Blankley’s in its day was 
doubtless admirable, and deserved what success it got. But 
does it deserve to be the first venture of a People’s Theatre 
in 1980? Neither the theme nor the story can have to-day, 
when social conditions are so changed, any great popular 
appeal. The play’s humours at the expense of the impossible 
Tidmarsh family, who entertain a peer to dinner under the 
impression that he is a hired guest, are scarcely intelligible 
now when the house of peers is so little regarded, and the 
social value even of dukes has deplorably declined. Then the 
Fortune is far too intimate a theatre for these robust carica- 
tures of snobbery. Every joke seemed to land with a thud 
on the top of one’s head. And so it was that not all the 
dragonisings of Miss Ethel Warwick, the writhings and 
twitterings of Mr. Huntley Wright, the alternating bombina- 
tions and sycophancy of Mr. Sam Livesey, the vague chirp- 
ings of Mr. Martin Walker, the ogle and lisp of Miss Laura 
Smithson, nor Miss Dorothy Cheston’s terrifying archness 
could make me happy. Miss Sydney Fairbrother, with 
very little to do, succeeded, partly because she contrived to 
look exactly like a wet crow, which was what one of the 
characters labelled her setto voce. But Miss Pamela Carme 
and Mr. Guy Newall, as presumably normal people, had 
much ado to keep in the picture at all. I mention all these 
names because the People’s Theatre has every right to be 
proud of the artists it has ‘‘ roped in ’’—the cast is 
surprisingly, almost extravagantly, good. 

If the Fortune Theatre production lacked nothing 
except the sound choice of a play, the Masses Guild on 
Sunday failed even more sadly with a play which is 
one of the best recently brought from America. In 
Abraham’s Bosom has a direct, tragic simplicity which, 
given its chance in production and performance, is 
poignantly moving. In succeeding episodes we watch the 
struggles of Abe McCranie, a half-caste who lives for the rais- 
ing up of his negro comrades from ignorance and supersti- 
tion, against an implacable social system, roused to defend 
itself by his fanatical fervour. Contrasted with his fierce 
idealism are the patient, uncomprehending devotion of his 
wife, who works on at the washtub while he argues, and 
the shifty laziness of his son, typical of the men he is trying 
to arouse. The play is full of subtle strokes and changes 
of mood, but they went for nothing at the Holborn Empire. 
The producer, Mr. Gibson Cowan, presented scenes in alter- 
nating corners of the great stage, so that in a side seat one 





saw approximately half of the play, but this was only one of 
many vexations. Mr. John Payne, the coloured imper- 
sonator of Abe, was far too busy fighting for lines to do any- 
thing like justice to the part, and he was absurdly cramped 
by the scenery. Miss Grace Walker, as Goldie, the wife, 
was much better, and her gentle stoicism was at times 
impressive; Mr. Harry Quashie, too, had his moments as 
the unspeakable lout of a son; but there was little evidence 
among any of the other players, white or coloured, of 
genuine acting ability. The Masses Guild, in fact, has shown 
more idealism than wisdom in choosing a play so difficult 
to present; but the effort, after all, was something to be 
grateful for. J. E. 8. 


ART AND ARTIFICE 


T is lucky that jesting Pilate did not wait for an answer 
I and so nail truth, as it were, to the mast. For it 

would then have lost its greatest charm, which depends 
on its infinite variety. We would no longer, for instance, 
in speaking of a picture, be able so easily to draw a dis- 
tinction between its being true to life and being a true work 
of art. If the awful legal fiction of the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth prevailed, many perfectly com- 
prehensible niceties of expression would lose their meaning. 
As it is, happily, we can say of such pictures as M. de 
Waroquier’s paintings of Venice at the Leicester Galleries 
that they are true to M. de Waroquier even if they are not 
true to Venice. For M. de,Waroquier uses a limited scale 
of colour, almost as restrained as Derain’s, and within that 
scale, using Venice as a starting-point of suggestion, he 
paints a number of very attractive pictures which are 
undoubtedly true art. With Turner and Canaletto already 
in existence, he attained a result by no means easy in 
establishing yet one more truth with Venice as its basis, 
where Ziem merely invented a lie. Mr. Kay Nielsen, at 
the same galleries, takes a half-truth from Botticelli and 
another half-truth from Beardsley, but does not succeed in 
making a whole truth by joining the two together, and his 
illustrations to fairy-tales are fantastic without achieving 
fantasy. 

At the Lefevre Galleries some of the painters of the East 
London Group succeed in being true to life and true to 
themselves at the same time. They furnish the best exhibi- 
tion of young English contemporary painting which has 
been shown in London this year. Mr. Hawthorne, from 
an entirely native standpoint, is doing with London what 
Utrillo has done for Paris; he has the same sense of street 
picturesque, but uses a formula of his own, which owes 
nothing to the French artist, to convey it. Mr. Turpin, in 
his dramatic groups of urban humanity, attains a truth 
like Daumier’s, without a suspicion of imitation. Mr. Cooper 
and Mr. Fitzgerald are more satiric in their treatment of the 
human scene, but in them also truth of vision and expression 
go together. And the other artists of the group as well, 
among whom it would be invidious to make distinction, 
show in a remarkable degree that truth in art must in any 
case be a first-hand affair. Where too many of our young 
painters are content either with second-hand vision or 
second-hand technique, the greater number of exhibitors in 
the East London Group win their triumph by their com- 
plete individuality. Parisian reputations have been made 
on less gifts than those possessed by several of the East 
London painters, and it is to be hoped that English 
connoisseurs will realise that it is not obligatory to cross 
the Channel in order to discover talent. 


Something of the admirable appropriateness with which 
the various members of the Group have treated the London 
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scene is to be found in Mrs. A. F. Ware’s paintings of the 
Cotswolds at the Beaux Arts Gallery. There is the same 
sense of saturation, to borrow the words that Henry James 
applied to the novelist and his subject; and the same 
sense of the artist’s truth making a unity with the truth 
of the scene itself. These grey valleys, with their sudden 
dips, and the grey Cotswold stone and the beech-trees, have 
been seen in their entirety by Mrs. Ware. She has captured 
their essentials and transfused them with an emotion of 
homeland and England. The more dramatic Scottish 
landscapes seem artificial by comparison. Of the very 
interesting water-colours which emphasise the essential 
pattern underlying the external aspect, “ Paris ” is the most 
successful. But it is by her literal rendering of appearances 
that the charm of Mrs. Ware’s work emerges in its happiest 
form. 

The Society of Wood Engravers holds its exhibition at 
the Redfern Gallery, and to recommend it one need only 
say that it includes excellent and characteristic work by 
Mrs. Raverat and by Messrs. Gibbings, Daglish and John 
Nash. And at Messrs. Tooth’s Gallery there is a collection 
of contemporary English drawings which no one interested 
in this country’s art at the present day can afford to miss. 

T. W. Earp. 


LONDON SIGHTS 


Chelsea Embankment. 


HE river is high. A box filled with straw rushes with 
the tide. Orange skins slip up and down little waves 
looking bright and beautiful. There is a mist among 

the yellow trees in Battersea Park. Albert Bridge hangs in 
graceful loops against four tall chimneys. 


Traffic rushes 
across it. 


Traffic rushes across Battersea Bridge. Traffic 
roars along the Embankment shaking the air, the pavement, 
the bodies of the strolling pedestrians ; muffling their voices, 
blurring their hearing, addling their thoughts. 

On a bench sits a young man in a white jersey without 
sleeves or collar. His skin is incredibly brown and his hair 
rises up in defiance of hats. He holds an open case on his 
knee with paper roses sticking up on long wires. A sign on 
the cover says ‘* 2d. Each.’? His hands move quickly, 
making a pair of very big, very bright scissors curl pink 
paper into petals. His lips are tucked in complacently. 

Beside him on the bench is something female, flaccid, 
painted, young, with hanging lip, burned hair and drooping 
body. She watches the scissors snip and twist. ‘** You 
got a be clever to do that.”’ 

The scissors whirl more quickly, his eyebrows give a 
superior lift. ‘** Anyone can doit. They haven’t thought of 
it, that’s all.’’ 

“They ain’t got the brains.”? Her eyes stare at the 
forming rose and her body sags hopelessly. 

The man’s head wags like a preening bird. ‘‘ People don’t 
think for themselves. They’re not free. Iam. It’s thinking 
that does it.” 

** Aw, you got brains! ”” 

** So has everyone, but they don’t use them. I do.’’ His 
scissors fly, his shoulders rock one way, his head another. 
He almost dances with satisfaction. 

The girl’s cheeks seem to fall away from the paint that 
covers them. Her mouth sprawls out. ‘‘ That’s what I say. 
We ain’t got brains like you.”’ 

Sunday in the Park. 

One orator yelled out, ‘‘ Where are the dead?” but 
nobody told him. Twenty feet away a black man cried, 
“* Where’s Jesus? ’? His partner behind him, holding the 
placard, plucked at his elbow. Pulling himself away and 
flinging out his black hands, he shouted, *‘ Not in my pocket ; 


Jesus never was in no man’s pocket ! ”? His partner prodded 
him and said, *‘ It’s my turn now.’’? The black man said 
in a low cluck, ‘* You get along.’? And chanted, ** Jesus’s 
in my heart, Jesus’s in my heart, That’s where Jesus is, 
Jesus’s in my heart.”’ 


** You take the placard now,”’ his partner said, getting 
nasty. 


** Have peace in yo’ heart ; that’s what Ah say to all men— 
have peace in yo’ heart! ”’ 

The black man talked so fast that he sang, and snapped 
a grace note back at his partner of ‘* Ho’d ye tongue! ” 

** It’s my turn,”’ said his partner, and began to use the 
placard as a snuffer. 

** Love one another, love one another. 
got a do, love one another! ”* 

The placard was screening him, so that he took it and 
said, ‘* Oh, go on, then.”’ 

And the partner, stepping forward at once, asked briskly, 
** What is sin? ”’ 

The crowd gazed blankly, and made deaf by being talked 
to, had no idea. 

But the partner shook a bony finger and said, “‘ Let us 
see what happened in the Garden of Eden.” 

So everyone settled under their umbrellas while he went as 
far as that to find sin. 

Tea Hour in a Big Shop. 

A woman’s orchestra dressed in scarlet evening dresses 
played a tango. Mannequins strolled in studied calm 
between the tables, pausing that women with bundles at 
their feet might see the little card bearing the words, *‘ Model 
twenty-two guineas, copy fourteen guineas.”” The women 
became embarrassed and drank their tea, the mannequins 
strolled off, jerking to right and left. 

The lift door opened, and more stolid, staid people poured 
out and stood staring at the marble columns, soft lights, and 
scarlet band. A well-dressed, hatless woman with hostess 
manners said, ** Four? This way, please. Four, Mr. Hicks.” 
And Mr. Hicks, in faultless morning dress, gazed round the 
closely packed tables, and seeing someone grubbing in her 
purse, took it as a sign that she would soon rise, and with 
encouraging bows he installed the newly-arrived four back 
of her chair, where they watched her every mouthful. 

At a small table were two women with a little girl between 
them who wore a red ribbon on her arm. They all sipped 
tea politely, crunched silently, and gazed with abashed eyes 
at the palms, rich carpets, and delicately coloured walls. 

The woman who was not the child’s mother made a 
grimace indicating profound knowledge, after which she 
said, ‘* You believe in vaccination ? ”’ 

The mother looked challenged but stubborn. ‘* Not in 
the first six months. I wouldn’t think of allowing that. I 
signed a paper specially to say I didn’t. But now that 
Baby is seven, the body changes every seven years a 
She could not remember any more reasons, so she bit a scone 
suddenly as though that was the reason she had stopped 
talking. 

The other woman looked long at Baby, lifted a crumb from 
the plate on the tip of her finger, ate it reflectively, and 
said, ** I believed in it till I knew what they did. But now 
that I know, I suppose you do know? ” She sent a stabbing 
glance that made the mother wince. 

** How do you mean? Know ? ” 

** Oh, well, if you don’t know what they’ve put in your 
child ! ” 

Her child had been licking icing off each finger, and she 
had got to the ninth finger when she saw the woman who 
was not her mother swell and swell with what she knew, until 
Baby and her mother felt sick at the size she was getting. 

Fiorina Pier. 


That’s what you 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


AM told that the publication of a new book by Mr. Shaw 
i is no longer an event to the young. This may be true, 
though as my own friends among the young—that is, 
among people under twenty-three—are nearly all excep- 
tionally intelligent, I cannot confirm the rumour from first- 
hand knowledge. If it is true, it speaks, I think, very badly 
for the younger generation. Mr. Shaw is not the greatest 
artist writing in English. The poets, as usual, are the com- 
petitors for that honour. His interests are not, perhaps, 
as wide as Mr. Wells’s, or Mr. Bennett’s; he thinks, I am 
afraid, that Lockhart’s and Boulestin’s are on a level, 
places where insensitive people eat the dead bodies of their 
fellow-creatures—though his inhumanity to the egg used to 
be matter of common gossip at the Fabian summer schools. 
He is an Irishman—that is, a man who prefers thought to 
feeling, crazy logic to sane nonsense, and abstract truth 
before the general convenience. In an age of exceptionally 
arid Cyrenaicism he is austere, ascetic, Puritan. He is our 
greatest dramatist since—it were invidious to mention a 
name too often cited by Mr. Shaw himself. He is one of the 
few men who deserved the Nobel prize for literature and got 
it. He writes the best plain prose we have known since 
Swift—much better than Samuel Butler’s. It may be true, 
as Mr. Max Beerbohm some years ago told us, that he stands 
permanently on his head; but in that position Mr. Shaw 
gets enough new ideas to make the reputation of half a 
hundred young authors. He is a great artist who has never 
lived in the salon; a great dramatist who has refused to 
allow the footlights to obscure with their dazzle the 
characters which he wishes to appear on the stage; a great 
comedian who knows chat nothing is funny unless something 
is serious; a great publicist who has never forgotten what 
most publicists never learn, that, if a man is a political 
animal, so all politicians are men, not demi-gods, nor 
machines, nor even wire-pullers. 
* * * 

If, then, it be true that the young yawn with a rather 
shiftless elegance at Mr. Shaw’s energy, brilliance and unfail- 
ing zest for truth, I refuse to be discouraged. Because, in 
the past, the young have sometimes known better than their 
elders is no reason why sometimes the elders may not know 
far better than the young. The revolt against Shaw is 
merely part of the revolt against thought, against discipline ; 
it is the old disinclination to find out the truth of things— 
a task just as necessary to-day, when the cry is to follow 
your impulses, as it was in Mr. Shaw’s youth, when the cry 
was to follow your conscience. As Matthew Arnold pointed 
out, while it is a good thing to obey conscience, it is a better 
to discover whether your conscience is telling you the truth. 
It is so easy to pretend that it always does; to mistake for 
the truth the hundred wavering fancies, dreams, appetites, 
fears, or desires, the indulgence in which involves no altera- 
tion in our habits, threatens no disaster to our easy comforts. 
It is the business of the artist to make that kind of content 
intolerable to men who are sensitive to the appeal of art. 
And few artists in our day have accomplished that part of 
their job more efficiently than Mr. Shaw. He may be ignorant 
of much in human nature ; but he knows the essential thing— 
that whatever men and women are, they could improve them- 
selves, and that one of the dramatist’s tasks is to foment in 
them a fierce discontent. So for one, and I hope for 
many thousands of the The 


readers, publication of 


Apple Cart (Constable, 5s.) last Thursday was an event. 
The play has been before the public now for over a year, 


and rather surprisingly it had a run in London that, I fancy, 
exceeded in popularity any recent play of Mr. Shaw’s except 
Saint Joan. Some believed that this success was due to the 
fact that Mr. Shaw’s play was anti-democratic; they will be 
rather rudely disillusioned by the preface to the play. 


* * * 


Mr. Shaw was driven into politics by poverty. Not by 
his own poverty, nor by the recollection of the times when 
he, like the rest of us, had been hard up; but by the mere 
fact of the hundreds and thousands of people who suffer 
from penury—an insufficiency of those things which make 
life decent, honourable and beautiful. That this is so seems 
to me patent from all that Mr. Shaw has written. I have 
never understood how this plain fact has escaped notice; 
that Mr. Shaw’s interest in politics, his plans to alter systems 
of government and economic methods are all dictated by his 
fury at the fact that, throughout the world, millions of 
people have not got enough. It is not only physical 
starvation that enrages him; he is impatient at the thought 
that people should go without artistic, intellectual, spiritual 
necessaries, indignant if he finds them content in such 
indigence, and wrathful at those who would assist at such 
contentment. No amount of disagreement with Mr. Shaw’s 
view on what are the imponderable necessaries of life should 
be allowed to blind his critics to the plain fact that few 
men in our day have ranked them higher, fought for them 
more loyally, been so constant in efforts to persuade us of 
their supreme importance. It is only if this is remembered 
that The Apple Cart can be properly understood. There still 
lingers in some quarters a shadow of that stupid fallacy which 
condemned Socialists as people who were primarily con- 
cerned with material things. Socialists are primarily con- 
cerned with the imponderable things, for which no man can 
have time or energy unless he is living a life free from starva- 
tion, oppression and overwork. There is, however (and here 
The Apple Cart balances Major Barbara), a condition quite 
as deadly as penury, if not deadlier—the condition of being 
doped. The England of King Magnus and Joseph Proteus is 
doped. It is a nation of parasites, existing by other nations’ 
appetites for unnecessary luxuries—crackers, chocolates, 
golf-clubs, porcelain, tapestries, automobiles and motor- 
boats, polo ponies and parlourmaids. Wages are high; and 
the English workman is an international prostitute. 

* * * 

In his preface Mr. Shaw does not disguise his opinion 
that The Apple Cart is not a very good play. The interest 
of the audience is in the conflict between Proteus and 
Magnus, and the king’s “ little tactical victory which bulks 
so largely in the playhouse.”’ 


Those critics of mine who have taken The Apple Cart for a story 
of a struggle between a hero and a roomful of guys have been grossly 
taken in. It is never safe to take my plays at their suburban face 
value: it ends in your finding in them only what you bring to 
them, and so getting nothing for your money. 


The critics were taken in; but the dramatist is partly to 
blame. The play is a play on the need for true democracy 
(** government by the consent of the governed ”’), on the 
evils of capitalism, and especially on the evil results of 
a system which makes it possible for business interests to 
destroy invention and improvements because waste pays. 

The vigour, the liveliness, the sheer comic richness of the 
play are as evident to the reader as to the audience. My 
impression that—as is so often true of Mr. Shaw’s plays— 
the last act is the worst is confirmed ; the American motive 
is merely an instance of Mr. Shaw’s skill in getting us off 
the point. He is as good as King Magnus at that necessary 
game. But I wish he had given us more about Breakages 
even if it had meant leaving out Mr. Vanhattan. 

RiIcHAaRD SUNNE. 
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EL GRECO AND THE LATER 
BYZANTINES 


The Birth of Western Painting. By Ropert Byron and Davip 
TaLBoT Rice. Routledge. 42s. 

Thirty years ago El Greco was very exciting indeed. 
That archetype of all decadents, Des Esseintes, had been 
fortunate enough to find a picture of Christ from his hand, 
and had hung it over the bed (unless memory plays false) in 
his excessively expensive imitation of a monastic cell. The 
only trouble was that it was so difficult to see any of his 
paintings, or at any rate any really important examples, 
without going to Toledo and to the Escorial; and even 
photographs were hard to come by. Then Sargent sang his 
praises to English artists; and Meier-Graefe wrote about 
him, and Cossio, and Mayer, and his pictures appeared more 
frequently in accessible places; and it became fashionable to 
return from Spain saying that Velasquez and Titian were all 
very well in their way, but that El Greco was the real thing. 
And now Mr. Byron assures us that just as the fact that the 
Victorians (or some of them at any rate) reserved the 
pinnacles of their esteem for the Sistine Madonna and the 
Venus of Milo is ‘‘ clue to their whole mentality,” so is the 
painting of Greco to that of the twentieth century. 

Fresh from the study of the late Byzantine paintings of 
Mount Athos and Mistra, Mr. Byron and Mr. Talbot Rice 
went to Spain, and found the secret of El Greco’s art 
explained; he descends, according to their view, directly 
from the Cretan school of the late fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and his painting at its best was influenced only 
superficially by Titian and Tintoretto, who had been his 
masters when he arrived, as little more than a boy perhaps, 
in Venice, but who lost their hold over him when he escaped 
into the free air of Spain some time about 1575. The 
authors (for though Mr. Talbot Rice is technically only 
responsible for the copious photographs of late Byzantine 
wall paintings which. furnish the majority of the illustrations, 
Mr. Byron insists that the book is to be regarded as a joint 
enterprise) are among the very few competent critics who 
have faced the difficulties and discomfort of a prolonged 
stay at Mistra and on the Holy Mountain, so they can speak 
with authority not only of the design of the paintings there 
but of their colour; and it is precisely in the use of colour 
that they trace the most striking similarities between El 
Greco and his Eastern predecessors, whose elaborate 
harmonies, beryl-green and burnt-pink, wine-red and crocus- 
yellow, mauve and chocolate and sky-blue, they describe 
with affectionate scrupulosity. 

It must be admitted that when Mr. Byron deals with com- 
position rather than colour, so that his comparisons can be 
checked by his illustrations, they are not always wholly 
convincing. The relation between the lower half of the 
“ Burial of Count Orgaz’’ in Santo Tomé at Toledo (for 
which it is claimed by the writer that ‘‘ in richness of tech- 
nique and quality of brushwork ”’ it is ‘‘ probably the most 
accomplished piece of painting known to man’”’) and the 
traditional Byzantine arrangement of figures in the often- 
repeated theme of the ‘‘ Falling Asleep of the Mother of 
God ”’ is hardly closer than was inevitable from a certain 


kinship in subject. Again, the half-length figure of “‘ The 
Saviour of the World ’”’ in the Casa Greco, which is com- 
pared with two contemporary or later paintings of ‘‘ Christ 
Pantocrator ’’ at Mount Athos, is at least as closely related 
to the late Titian at Vienna or to the early Vandyck at 
Potsdam, although, oddly enough, in the text Mr. Byron 
speaks of the subject as one almost unknown to the painters 
of Western Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Incidentally, there is little justification for 
claiming the more or less regular halo in this picture as a 
notable exception in El Greco’s art; quite a number of 
others could be cited. The truth is that even if his in- 
debtedness to the tradition of his native Crete needed 
emphasising, El Greco remains a very isolated and in- 
explicable figure none the less in the history of art; his 
strange distortions and elongations may possibly have been 
suggested by the over-slender figures of late Byzantine art, 
but if so the impression that they produce is a wholly 
different one. And it can hardly have been in Crete that 
he learnt the secret of the wild ecstatic movement that 
culminates in the supremely beautiful ‘‘ Assumption of Our 
Lady ” in San Vicente at Toledo, where the soaring figures 
seem to be on the point of coalescing like a cluster of candle- 
flames blown together in the wind. 

As in his two previous books, Mr. Byron is at his best 


when he is writing directly about the Byzantine art (in this 


case Byzantine wall-paintings almost exclusively) for which 
he has such a sincere and justifiable admiration. It is 
impossible not to share his regret that none of the money 
which has been so lavishly spent on excavations and 
classical archeology in general all over Greece could have 
been spared to preserve the many richly-painted churches of 
Mistra, if they are, as he assures us, now rapidly falling into 
avoidable decay. Indeed, regret is a mild word to use for 
his indignation in describing the ruins of the Brontocheion 
Church; a passage which may be referred to from the index- 
heading: ‘“‘ British School at Athens, Impropriety of ’’! 
This is less than fair; the British School had, and presum- 
ably still has, no rights at Mistra, which is in other hands; 
but nobody who is working on Byzantine art ought to ignore 
the services which Mr. Dawkins and Mr. Traquair and 
Mr. Hasluck have rendered from the shelter of that by no 
means narrow-minded institution. It is to be hoped none 
the less that more money will be made available, from some 
source and in some hands, for specifica'ly Byzantine 
purposes both of preservation and of publication, and that 
more practical interest can be aroused in its study. Most 
of the really important monuments of Byzantine art on 
Greek soil lie rather out of the beaten track for tourists; 
but Daphni at any rate is near enough to Athens to give the 
troops of visitors discharged for two days from a passing 
steamer an opportunity to see Byzantine mosaic at its best, 
and to convince themselves on the spot that such an art is 
worth some study and attention, even at the cost of having 
an hour less to spare for the work of the Attic tombstone- 
makers on the way. 

Not that Byzantine art can fairly be described as un- 
fashionable to-day; the prices that dealers are asking for 
the merest scraps is sufficient evidence to the contrary. But 
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it still needs such vivid and persuading prophets as 
Mr. Byron to make the extent of its riches and splendour 
known to a wider circle than the students or even the 
collectors. None the less, his case would be all the better 
put if he were to leave out some of the perfectly indefensible 
exaggerations in which he sometimes indulges. The twelfth- 
century icon of ‘“‘ Our Lady of Vladimir”’ at Moscow, now 
that it has been freed from repaints, is (if one may judge 
from actual photographs and from the extraordinarily 
skilful life-size copy which was exhibited a year ago at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum) a picture of exquisite and 
noble loveliness; but to say, as Mr. Byron does, that “ it 
appears, when compared with an Italian work of the four- 
teenth or fifteenth centuries, as the work of a master beside 
that of an uncertain copyist ”’ is simply not the case, if it is 
the work of Simone Martini or of Giovanni Bellini that is 
meant; and not worth saying, if the great icon is being 
compared with a mere piece of Italian church furniture. 
Mr. Byron and Mr. Talbot Rice are doing far better service 
to their cause with the excellent photographs of wall- 
paintings, sometimes most instructively juxtaposed with 
versions of the same subject by Duccio and others, and with 
the careful descriptions of them, which make this hand- 
somely-produced volume a welcome and valuable possession 
to anyone who is interested in Byzantine art. 
Eric MactaGan. 


CAVOUR 
The Political Life and Letters of Cavour, 1848-1861. By A. J. 


Wuyte. Oxford University Press. 17s. 6d. 

When Brown, Jones, and Robinson of the Sixth Form fall out, 
the best view of the row is often to be got through the eyes of 
Smith Minor, as he scuffles about between the legs of his elders. 
And if Smith Minor, mixing audacity with cunning, avoids getting 
kicked out of the room, if he pursues inflexibly a private war aim 
of his own and gets what he wants by playing off the swells 
against each other, then we shall be entertained as well as 
instructed. The highest tribute one can pay to Dr. Whyte’s 
book, without reference to its particular merits as a work of 
historical scholarship, is that it leads the reader to think of the 
Italian risorgimento in some such homely, human terms as these. 
Dr. Whyte sticks faithfully to the seemingly narrow task of 
recording Cavour’s political life. The sinuosities of Cavour’s 
diplomacy are carefully, almost lovingly, exposed. At every 
important move in the game which this man played in order to 
make Italy there were usually not less than three courses open 
to him, and Dr. Whyte does not flinch from discussing them. 
In less skilful hands the detail might have overlaid the humanities, 
but because the author is himself stirred by the greatness of the 
game, and knows how to keep historical facts on the move, we 
rise on Cavour’s shoulders to an animated view of tke whole 
course of Italian liberation. From 1850 to 1860 Piedmont was 
the Small Boy at the European School of Diplomacy. This 
remarkably cool young customer, shooting rapidly up from a 
medizval infancy, determined not only to better himself, but 
also to deliver a whole clan of younger brothers, even more 
ragged and oppressed, from the clutches of the bully Austria. 
In twelve years the Hapsburgs were ejected from Lombardy 
and the North, the Bourbons from Naples and Sicily, the civil 
power of Rome was curbed, and the tumultuous Italian family 
united at the trifling expense of the cession of Nice and Savoy 
to France. Dr. Whyte makes his way through these amazing 
events by treating Cavour’s policy in three stages. The first is 
one of internal political reform, industrial expansion and warlike 
preparation. In this stage the Crimean War was a disappointment 
to Cavour, because Austria came in on the wrong side, and 
Piedmont had to fight with her. However, the great thing was 
to fight, and Cavour hoisted himself on Piedmontese bayonets 
into a seat at the Congress of Paris, where he had the ‘ear of 
Napoleon III., and got Italy mentioned, if only as a nuisance. 
The second stage is Cavour’s liaison with Napoleon. How these 
two clever men plotted to embroil Austria while keeping the rest 
of Europe outside the ring is well told by Dr. Whyte, who 
remarks : : ; 


The skill, the courage, and the determination of Cavour on the one 
side and the indomitable tenacity of Napoleon on the other, defeated 
the peace efforts of England, Germany and even France itself. If 
Napoleon set the course, Cavour set the pace, and if, disturbed by 


a head wind, the Emperor tacked, he always came back, though 

sometimes with much flapping of sails through indifferent seamanship, 

But the most remarkable evidence of skill in this strange journey, 

for which Cavour must be given the credit, was that they not only 

reached their objective at the exact time set, but they arrived 
together, when a few lengths difference might have spelt disaster, 

But this was, in the event, only half Cavour’s battle. It ended 
bitterly enough for him in the premature peace of Villafranca, 
With the Church still intact at Rome and all the South yet in 
bonds, Cavour entered upon his third diplomatic campaign. 
This was brought to a most undiplomatic end by Garibaldi’s 
Thousand, while Cavour played his last, most desperate game of 
bluff in holding off Europe. 

To maintain equilibrium between England, France, Austria, 
Prussia and Russia was surely task enough for any man, but Dr. 
Whyte rightly insists on Cavour’s equally formidable difficulties 
at home. He had to guide his State through the first confused 
years of constitutional government. He had to create and foster 
a strong centre party. Above all, he had to maintain his sober 
liberal principles against the flames and ardours of the republicans ; 

The difference between the ‘‘italianata’’ of Cavour and the 
democrats was this : they were like two people trying to put together 

a picture puzzle of which the full design was unknown ; but whereas 

the democrats spent their time in staring at the muddled pieces and 

trying to imagine the completed picture, Cavour was fitting what pieces 
he could together, leaving to the future the inspiration that would 
suddenly disclose the complete design. 

It was Garibaldi who brilliantly completed the jig-saw, and 
the use which Dr. Whyte makes of the newly edited correspondence 
between Cavour and his Paris agent Nigra resolves a good many 
complexities of the final scene. Dr. Whyte shows that Garibaldi 
stole Cavour’s thunder, which was to have pulverised Rome and 
Naples from the north. Cavour soon saw that it was no use 
trying to stop Garibaldi, so he characteristically gambled on 
Garibaldi’s loyalty overcoming the Mazzinian element, and 
secretly supported the venture. In this book we only get a 
distant view of the redshirts, and possibly it is necessary to turn 
to Mr. Trevelyan to get the whole scene firmly in focus. But to 
the old question—‘* Who made Italy? ”—Dr. Whyte returns a 
just answer. Garibaldi the patriot smashed the final way to 
freedom ; but Cavour the statesman made a nation. 


CHILDREN OF HEAVEN 


A Son of China. By Suenc-Cuenc. Translated from the 
French by Marvin McCorp Lowes. Preface by Pav. 
VaLtéry. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

The Inner History of the Chinese Revolution. 
Leanc-Li. Routledge. 15s. 

Chinese Civilization. By Marceri GRanetT. 
Civilization Series. Kegan Paul. 25s. 


It is said by serious observers of affairs that China is one 
of three countries—the others being Russia and the United 
States—which are the womb of the world’s future. Accord- 
ingly, every one whose leisure requires filling with more than 
golf-playing and Punch-reading should feel it incumbent upon 
him to have some inkling of what is happening there. But so 
much has happened in the last twenty years, and is still 
happening, that, without a guide, there is no hope of making 
head or tail of the situation. 

A civilisation which Europeans regarded as thoroughly solid 
and unshakable was swept away like a cobweb, and in its 
stead there has been apparently nothing but chaos and con- 
fusion. Ever since the Son of Heaven departed hence, his 
patrimony has been the bone of contention of rival war lords, 
and vast tracts of country are but a bandits’ paradise. No 
sooner has one faction gained an ascendancy, not over the 
whole empire, but over a wide area, than its leaders promptly 
quarrel and anarchy reigns once more. Every chieftain is 
penniless, for taxes cannot be properly collected, and yet any 
two are constantly vying in bribery for the alliance of a 
third. Even with the capture of Peking by troops of the 
perplexing Kuomintang, and the establishment of a single 
and nominally Kuomintang government at Nanking, the 
new capital as it was the old, the extension of that govern- 
ment’s power to Manchuria, and the de jure recognition of 
that government by the Western Powers, dissension is far 
from being at an end. 

Not least puzzling has been the career of the Kuomin- 
tang’s founder and leader, Sun Yat-Sen. Born altogether 
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without influence, the son of a poor Kwangtung peasant, he 
was yet able to get educated abroad, to qualify as a doctor 
in Hongkong, to infect with his faith in L’Esprit des Lois as 
applicable to China a mighty host of his countrymen, so that 
when he was no more than forty-five the revolution had 
occurred and he had been made first President of the 
Republic. Thereupon, however, he at once yielded up his 
office to the imperial general, Yuan Shih-K‘ai, with the result 
that reaction promptly regained what it had lost. Hence, a 
little more than a year later, Sun was setting up a rival 
government in the South, and as this, owing to misunder- 
standings and quarrels among his followers, quickly failed, 
he went on founding rival governments until his death in 
1925. But he did not die before giving the world two more 
spectacular and incomprehensible performances. The idol of 
many of his followers, especially in his native Kwangtung, he 
yet had at one moment to flee Canton secretly in a gun- 
boat, on board which he remained for fifty days. Again, 
although not in the least a Communist, he formed an alliance 
with Moscow, and that led to the brief Canton dictatorship of 
another now legendary figure, the Bolshevik Borodin. 

Into all this darkness a light of considerable candle-power 
is thrust by The Inner History of the Chinese Revolution. It 
is the first book by a Chinese to tell the connected story for 
Europeans, and if it will not rank as the standard work, 
that is chiefly because it is still too early for the standard 
work to be written. The author knows what he is writing 
about. Now representative in Britain of the Central 
Executive of the Kuomintang, he has been political private 
secretary to the most prominent among the revolutionary 
leaders, and in that capacity has had access to private 
documents. Many such documents are, of course, still in 
private hands. But, supplementing his own direct know- 
ledge with material collected from contemporary periodical 
publications, he has succeeded in making the significant facts 
clear and coherent and in throwing into relief the characters 
and actions of the principals. And while he writes in a 
manner as objective and unadorned as Julius Cesar’s, he has 
also succeeded in producing an exciting narrative which, once 
taken up, is not to be laid aside easily, and which one may 
open at any page and find oneself drawn to go on reading. 

T‘ang Leang-Li elucidates, among other matters, just those 
questions which have hitherto puzzled the general reader. 
He shows how that Chinese civilisation, which to Europeans 
of thirty years ago seemed so solid and unshakable, had been 
undermined for decades. Ever since the alien Manchus had 
become the rulers of China, in the seventeenth century, there 
had been an anti-imperialist agitation. This agitation was 
carried on chiefly in secret societies, such as have always 
flourished in China. It was later through some of these same 
societies that Sun Yat-Sen spread his propaganda and himself 
rose into prominence. 

How the display of hostility to the peoples of the West 
coincided with the adoption of the West’s democratic ideology 
he explains, on the one hand, as the sequel to foreign 
encroachments in China under the ancien régime and to 
foreign support of the revolution’s foes (he does not realise 
how diplomatists must take chances on how the cat will 
jump), and, on the other hand, as the result of the discre- 
pancy which the Chinese discovered to exist between the 
West’s political theory and its diplomatic and _ financial 
practice. The rise of the Kuomintang, its reorganisation, 
its successive splits and reunions, he carefully chronicles, and 
he devotes special attention to the remarkable career of Sun 
Yat-Sen and the growth of Sun’s hold on his contemporaries. 

He writes as a thoroughgoing supporter of Sun, which, if 
the historian cannot be impartial, is probably the best stand- 
point for him to take up. So does Sheng-Cheng, the author 
of A Son of China. This book may well serve as an introduc- 
tion to the first, for it throws sidelights on the revolution and 
depicts the accompanying revolution in living. It lacks unity, 
but is none the less readable on that account. Opening as 
the story of Sheng’s mother, it turns into the early auto- 
biography of Sheng himself. He seems to have been a pre- 
cocious lad, committing undergraduates’ pranks at the age of 
ten, taking part as a messenger in the revolution at Nanking 
when he was twelve, retiring in disgust from the world into 
a Buddhist monastery at fifteen. He varies his account of 
these events with some truly charming “ stories of Old 


China.” The 
obtrusively so. 

Chinese Civilization is a work of more “‘ academic”? interest, 
describing the nature and the setting up of that civilisation 
which endured for so many centuries. Professor Granet, the 
author, is an eminent French authority on the subject, but 
his book is overweighted with detail and the translation js 
indifferent. It will not keep many children from play or 
draw many old men from the chimney-corner. One fact 
mentioned in it cleaves to the memory, however. Grounded 
in etiquette, Chinese moral life was, Granet says, eventually 
ruined by etiquette. This is one more indication that it is 
precisely in what makes a civilisation that there lie the 
seeds of its decay. 


translation is American, but not too 


POET CHIVERS 


Thomas Holley Chivers : Friend of Poe. 
Harper. 12s. 6d. 


The title of this volume strikes a chill. It is dismal to be 
confronted with an unknown poet, and almost worse to find 
him propped up by a famous one, as though even the show- 
man despaired of his capacity to stand on his own feet. But 
the cheerlessness of the invitation adds, in this case, a 
delightful shock to the discovery. ‘‘ Oh, Chivers, Chivers,” 
Swinburne exclaimed to Bayard Taylor, ‘‘if you know 
Chivers, give me your hand! ” To this sentiment the hearts, 
surely, of all the initiate return an echo. 

Chivers was a native of the State of Georgia. In an age 
of prosodic darkness, none was darker than he; in an age of 
bad taste, no poet was so preposterous. He sprouted up in 
an American Arcadia, where everyone was rhyming for dear 
life and the glory of the motherland; and he poured forth 
Mooreish melodies among the rest. He was innocent, enthu- 
siastic and ardently religious. He married very young; his 
wife deserted him. This let loose, in good earnest, the floods 
of song. At the age of twenty-three he published his first 
book, The Path of Sorrow. 

There, addressing the false one, he ejaculates: 


By S. Foster Damon, 


When the vows from the lips of a villian [sic] 
Brought tears on the cheeks I thought true, 
The sight drained my heart of a million ;— 
Thou art false as Jehovah is true... . 
For things that are past, I am sorry ! 
Like an eagle exultingly driven 
I rise from the ark of my glory, 
And perch on the cedars of heaven. 


What a voice to hear suddenly uplifted in this year of 
grace—how ludicrous—how magnificent! The lover of poetry 
finds himself once more among the trumpets; he says Ha, ha 
—and not primarily in derision. 

In this first volume Chivers’s mysticism, his ecstatic faith, 
already show themselves: his interest in death and heaven. 
Years before, he had stood by the deathbed of his sister; as 
she lay there she saw a harp—a signal from the angels. 
Chivers doubted this no more than he doubted having 
watched her agony: 

Upon the icy 
Breast of love, I saw the rose and lily 
Stand at intervals, then fade away, like 


Candles glimmering in the midnight glory 
Of a morn that has no eve beyond it ! 


Parts of this poem are so like the Blake of the Prophetic 
Books that the reader is electrified; elsewhere in the same 
volume the resemblance is closer yet. 

Chivers’s first metrical experiments were made in darkness, 
but he was soon displaying remarkable prosodic powers. He 
felt the fascination of purely rhythmical effects, and he tried 
so many styles that there is scarcely any poet, before or after 
him, of whom he does not at some time remind one. We 
catch, at one moment, what seems to be the voice of Daniel: 


The spirit that can so survive 
The dust in its decay 

Has power within itself to live 
Through Everlasting Day. 

For that which has the power to cause 
The body thus to be 

Is subject not to Nature’s laws, 
But lives eternally. 
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But then listen to this fragment of the Chinese Serenade : 
Now she looks at my soul through her window 
Like the sun out of heaven at some Hindoo 
When he pays his devotion to the King of Day : 
So I, Tsching-Foo, who am King of Son-Tay, 
Fall down on my knees at the feet of the Queen of Cansay ! 

Is not that Edith Sitwellian? 

long, free strides: 
Then were the crystalline doors of great Bethshimmin opened wide 
For the in-marching of the immortal Armies of the Skies, 
Whose footsteps, on the Opal-pavements, sounded like the ocean 
at high tide, 
In rhythmical answer to the Songs of the Gods from the four 
great white Eternities. 

But the fluidity of his gift involved no lack of personality; 
in fact, he had too much. He was not quite normal enough. 
After Blake, Beddoes was his affinity. And he suffered from 
the mystic view that his inspirations were above criticism. 
So he could write without a smile, and even quote in his own 
favour, such lines as these: 


Or again, he can move in 


As an egg, when broken, never 
Can be mended, but must ever 
Be the same crushed egg for ever, 
So shall this dark heart of mine ! 

That is sublime, of course, but it is not contemptible. 
When Chivers failed, he failed whole-heartedly, and was 
crushed like his own egg. His successes, so various yet so 
Chiversian, press forward in a troop, and one would like to 
quote them all; but there are happily too many. He wrote, 
before any of the Irish, a play on Deirdre—how refreshing to 
think there was no local colour in it! In its unconsciousness, 
its native open-handed Elizabethanism, its unforced 
sympathy, it must have been grand. There was no odour of 
corruption in it; Chivers’s dramatic verse is founded, not on 
Webster, but on Marlowe and the Shakespeare, if it is 
Shakespeare, of Henry VI. 

There is far more to say, and almost everything 
Mr. Damon says is excellent. Chivers, as he points out, is 
essentially a lesser Blake; like him in feeling, in philosophy, 
even in manner; like him even in that fluidity of style. How 
one would have liked more poems, and how agreeable to 
know that Chivers’s works are at last in process of collection! 


COMMUNISM IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 


Cromwell and Communism. By Epuarp BERNSTEIN. Translated 
by H. J. SrenninG. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


Perhaps the most significant point about the Revolution of 
1640 is this, that the income of the House of Commons was 
three times that of the House of Lords. The men who began 
the opposition to the King were men of property, with a full 
sense of the rights of property. But in order to win in the 
conflict they had to enlist the help of men with very different 
opinions from their own, and to release forces very difficult 
to control. By means of the extraordinary army which 
necessity compelled them to create, they did indeed put down 
the King, but they aroused a much more deadly enemy, 
which bade fair to destroy its creators. That army was a 
hotbed of religious and social fanaticisms. Most of the men 
had been fighting not so much for Parliament as for these 
ideas, and were bent on putting them into practice. It was 
a bitter disappointment to them when they found that the 
victory had brought their millennium no nearer; that the new 
regime was but the old writ large. 

Between the middle classes and this weltering anarchy of 
contending opinions stood Cromwell, the one pillar of pro- 
perty and order. If, said he, the commonwealth must perish, 
it were better it should perish by men and not by beasts, by 
the rich and not by the poor. He was the Ulysses of this 
seething camp: to him “‘ degree ”’ and class-differences were 
all-important. He had executed Charles in January; in April 
it was the turn of a different victim. He shot Trooper 
Lockyer, a high-minded and gallant-hearted youth of twenty- 
three, whose notions of liberty, equality and fraternity were 
in Oliver’s view totally inconsistent with due subordination 
and with the rights of property. Charles had been the martyr 
of the Church; Lockyer was the martyr of the Army. 
Thousands attended his funeral; and it taxed to the utmost 





all the energy and determination even of Oliver to keep these 
dangerous elements in their proper place. The “‘ Speeches ” 
show that the man who feared nothing else feared them. 

It has been customary, perhaps, to devote attention too 
exclusively to the religious side of these movements. But 
they were at least as much sociological as theological; and 
many of their most vigorous preachers were almost openly 
materialistic, denying the authority of Holy Writ and 
rejecting the doctrine of a future life. Herr Bernstein has 
done good service, then, in dwelling on the socialistic, 
communistic, or even anarchistic conceptions of that strange 
time, while leaving the sectarian aspect, as far as possible, 
on one side. Absolutely to sunder the two is of course 
impossible: in such a Quaker as James Naylor, for instance, 
it is not to be decided where the prophet stops and the 
demagogue begins. 

Bernstein, as might be expected, has given us a very good 
book, showing a great deal of careful research, and a modera- 
tion of statement specially admirable in a man of his 
advanced opinions. Sympathising as he does with the 
‘** proletariate,’’ he is not betrayed into animus against the 
‘* bourgeois ’’ Protector; and he is fair alike to Overton and 
to Ireton. There is much in the book which will be new even 
to tolerably well-informed students of history; and all will 
find interest in the chapters on the “ Diggers,’’ on Gerard 
Winstanley, and on John Bellers. Bernstein appears to have 
discovered for himself the connection between the views of 
Sieyés and those of Harrington; he does not, it would seem, 
know that the indebtedness of Sieyés had already been 
pointed out by Dr. Clapham. 

But probably the best part of the work is that which deals 
with John Lilburne, a man of genius, an indomitable lover of 
law and liberty, and a fearless denouncer of arbitrary power 
by whomsoever exercised. Lilburne has too long been 
regarded as a mere quarreller and an _ impracticable 
doctrinaire, a man who, if other foes had failed, would have 
set up John against Lilburne and Lilburne against John. As 
a matter of fact, all his quarrels were with illegality, and all 
his imprisonments were suffered in noble causes. Not till now 
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has he found the full justice which all his life he sought in 


vain. Bernstein, who has suffered like him, has at length 
vindicated him. 


THE VICTORIAN COMPROMISE 


The Victorian Tragedy. 
ledge. 10s. 6d. 


Dr. Wingfield-Stratford, having written the history of English 
civilisation, could hardly be expected to resist the temptation 
which the Victorian Age offers to a writer who, whatever else 
he may be, is an enemy of industrialism and the recently orthodox 
theory of progress. His attitude towards Victorianism, how- 
ever, is less simple than some of his chapters might lead us to 
suppose. He approaches it rather slowly, for he takes 100 pages 
or so in order to discuss, with no little gusto, certain character- 
istics of English society during the transition from the eighteenth 
century. He notes the lustiness of our upper classes, the “ in- 
vincible obstinacy ”’ of their resistance to Napoleonic France, the 
success with which they maintained the feudalism of the village 
system, the brutality of their sports, the heroic job undertaken 
by the English lady of the early nineteenth century in civilising 
the squirearchy. Coming, however, to his proper period, 
Dr. Wingfield-Stratford is in a manifest dilemma—for though 
he sets out to attack, he is driven, chapter by chapter, to salute 
the Victorians, summing up thus : 


By E. WINGFIELD-STRATFORD. Rout- 


When therefore we have tried the Victorian Age (within our 
defined limits) by the tests of individual achievement, collective 
achievement, and moral progress, we find that it passes all three with 
flying colours. 

It was an age, he reminds us, of God’s plenty, alike in national 
wealth, in practical success and in original character, and the 
triumph of the respectable middle classes was also ‘‘ the heyday 
of idealism and imaginative genius.’ This far-spreading con- 
tradiction is the author’s difficulty, for there are few aspects and 
attainments of the last century that do not seem to him better 
than those of our own time. And yet, like the rest of his con- 
temporaries, he cannot do other than jeer at the Victorians— 
their religion and domesticity in particular. A treatise on the 
evolution of the English Deity might, he suggests, be worth 
writing. His own contribution to this subject is a brief account 
of the change from the avenging God of Calvinistic Puritanism 
to the Lord and Saviour of Wesley and the Evangelicals. 
Dr. Wingfield-Stratford is sketchy and casual in his treatment of 
this great theme, while his satiric outline of the good British 
home misses much that is important. It is, for instance, absurd 
to speak of ‘‘ the cult of the double bed” as Victorian. The 
references in the book to social affairs are not seldom in need of 
correction. Harriet Martineau could not forgive Dickens for 
making Bumble a symbol of the new Poor Law. Dr. Wingfield- 
Stratford makes the same mistake. The statement that early 
Victorian England was free from the fear of revolution, or 
Jacobinism, is wide of the mark. Chartism, for example, meant 
a sharp scare for the classes in power, but it is true, of course, 
that the epoch of commercial expansion between 1850 and 1880 
was, with all its exploitation, singularly free from violent unrest. 
The chief vice of the Victorians, according to the author, was 
their habit of passing on their problems to the next age, and the 
Victorian tragedy was their failure to achieve, or even to attempt, 
the social adjustment made inevitable by industrialism. 
Mr. Chesterton called this evasion the Victorian compromise. We 


who have known the war may prefer Dr. Wingfield-Stratford’s 
stronger word. 


BEFORE THE CHEKA 
The Ochrana. By A. T. VassiLyev. 


Of the many books which have been written round the 
Russian drama, The Ochrana is perhaps the most instructive, 
for with a sublime unconsciousness it reveals to the English 
reader as no other work has done the mental attitude of the 
Russian ruling class. Once the reader has succeeded in 
grasping this attitude, he will have no difficulty in realising 
that the revolution had to come. M. Vassilyev was the last 
Tsarist Chief of Police. He rose to this position at the end 
of a career spent in the service of the Ochrana, the Tsarist 
equivalent to the Bolshevik Cheka. In a force, recruited 


Harrap. 15s. 


mainly from men who had failed in more reputable branches 


ert 


of life, he was distinguished for his belief in the needful 
efficacy of his work and for his loyalty to his superiors. 
Foreign critics have praised the book for its essential 
honesty, and, doubtless, M. Vassilyev believed that every 
word he wrote was true. There is, however, a wide difference 
between honesty and truth, and, the more one knows of the 
inner history of the collapse of Tsarism, the more astonished 
does one become at the incongruous collection of fantasies 
which M. Vassilyev has assembled as his contribution to the 
history of the revolution. Here again one must appreciate 
the mind of the author. To M. Vassilyev Tsarism was a 
religion, of which the Tsar was the High Priest whose every 
word was infallible. His world was divided into believers 
and unbelievers. The true believer could do no wrong, 
Every reformer, even if his reforms involved no serious 
change in essential principles, was a heretic and infidel. 
Holding such beliefs, M. Vassilyev classes men like Samarin 
and Basilyevski, two noblemen, devoted to the Tsar but 
anxious to save him from his inevitable ruin, in the same 
category as the Bolsheviks. His list of traitors includes 
great patriots like General Alexeieff and General Russki, 
His heroes include some of the most incompetent and self- 
seeking adventurers who ever disgraced any administration. 
His book, too, bristles with inaccuracies. Gutschkov, his 
pet aversion, is wrongly accused of being responsible for the 
notorious Order No. 1, which destroyed or, more truthfully, 
finally destroyed the discipline of the Russian army. That 
order was given by Sokolov without the cognisance of the 
Duma and without the approval of Gutschkov. He repeats 
the lying rumour of Sir George Buchanan’s intrigues with 
Milyukov, even asserting that the Russian statesman actually 
spent his nights in the British Embassy. Although Sir George 
Buchanan never saw Milyukov before the _ revolution, 
M. Vassilyev declares that his information was supplied to 
him by his agents. M. Vassilyev’s honesty not being in 
doubt, one can only conclude that his agents were cither 
scoundrels or incompetents. It is indeed the incompetency of 
the Ochrana which is brought home to the reader, who will 
find it hard to share the author’s opinion that in a country 
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like Russia the existence of a secret service will always be 
necessary in order to maintain ordered government. Critics 
may point to the success of the Cheka—run on the same lines 
as the Ochrana with many of the same officials and much 
the same incompetence—as an argument in favour of 
M. Vassilyev’s contention. The ultimate success of the 
Cheka, however, remains to be seen, and in the meantime 
M. Vassilyev’s book remains as an eloquent testimony to the 
failure of the Ochrana to check the flowing tide of public 
opinion against a system which had become detestable to the 
vast majority of Russians. When Bolshevism has gone, 
historians may pass a similar judgment on the Cheka. 
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The Early Life and Diaries of William Windham. By R. W. Kerron- 
Cremer. Faber and Faber. 15s. 


The elegant and accomplished Windham, Secretary at War under 
Pitt, was a child of fortune who had poor luck among the biographers; 
The family plans for a Life went astray, and it was not until 1866— 
fifty-six years after his death—that his diaries appeared. In 1913 
The Windham Papers came out with an introduction by Lord Rosebery, 
who was better fitted than any statesman of his age to draw the por- 
trait of William Windham. Mr. Ketton-Cremer’s book, covering the 
first thirty-five years, consists mainly of extracts from the diaries, 
Its last important episode is the death of Dr. Johnson, Windham 
being the friend who took charge of the funeral arrangements. Behind 
the man of fashion and the statesman was a moody and introspective 
creature, whose mental troubles would be glibly explained by the 
present-day psychologist as arising altogether from Windham’s devotion 
to the wrong member of a group of six famous Forrest sisters. The 
diaries contain many vivid glimpses of social life in Norway, Ireland 
and elsewhere at the end of the eighteenth century. These are much 
more interesting than the revelation of Windham’s worried and 
hesitant mind. 


The Key of Progress: A Survey of the Status and Conditions of 
Women in India. Edited by A. R. Caron. Oxford University 
Press. 7s. 6d. 

Lady Irwin writes a commendatory foreword to this excellent little 
book on the women of India. Miss Caton has collected a team of 
seven writers, including several University women, English and 

Indian, and is herself responsible, either wholly or in part, for six of 

the eight chapters. They deal with marriage and the Indian home, 

education, health and sanitation, women in the villages, in industry, 
and in public life. The material is drawn largely from the reports of 
recent commissions and kindred documents. Social problems and all 
controversial matters are treated in a calm, objective temper, which 
contrasts most favourably with the crude sensationalism of certain 
books, American and other, of the past few years. This is true 
especially of the chapters on marriage and health, and of the summary 
of facts relating to the devadasis (temple courtesans) and commercial 
prostitution. The authors bring out clearly the important point that 
the condition of women is an Indian problem, not merely one associated 
with the Hindu system, although we note here and there the use of 
the word “ Hindu” where Indian is meant. It is rather odd that 

Miss Caton should reproduce (p. 104) a description of the Bengali 

woman’s day, written by a Bengali man, that is obviously inaccurate. 

We suggest that Miss Caton would have been wise to avoid a title that 

is likely to prevent the book’s becoming known as it should be known. 

A book about the women of India ought to announce itself plainly. 
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These 150 pages or so are addressed to “‘ the advertisers of Great 
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the press is dependent.” They voice the demand of a number of 
advertisers for the immediate reduction of press-advertising rates, 
which, it is alleged, are so excessive as to be uneconomical to most 
advertisers. They call upon the “ million-circulation ” press to drop } 
their ‘“‘free”’ insurance schemes, their competitions for enormous | 
prizes and all the extravagant circulation-raising ‘* stunts,” for which 
the advertiser (ultimately the consumer) is forced to pay. Mr. G. D. H. 
Cole and Mr. Wickham Steed each contribute a chapter to the book, 
which contains many sound arguments, but generally is badly arranged 
and carelessly edited. The subject, lucidly summarised, might make 
an interesting addition to the Criterion pamphlets; or to the To-Day 
and To-Morrow series. 


The Advance from Mons, 1914. 
%s. 6d. 


The author of this interesting narrative, originally published in 
Germany in 1916, was a reserve captain in an infantry regiment of 
Kluck’s Third Corps, and his literary experience, mainly as a historical 
novelist, enabled him to give substance and colour to his account 
of the first few weeks of the war. Writing before adequate perspective 
was possible, the author hardly recognised the full significance of the 
check on the Oureq and Marne which turned him north again, but his 
story has every sign of honest and accurate memory—as is vouched 
for by the compiler of the British official history of the war. 
Dramatically, it perhaps reaches its height during the confused days 
and nights when the battalion, supposing they are steadily advancing 
towards Paris and victory, gradually realise that something has gone 
wrong, that really they are in retreat. The freshness of experience 
of those early days of war comes frequently to the surface : the 
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: = NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND : 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920) 


Please send your Christmas gifts for the blind to me at the National oe 
Institute for the Blind, 224 Great Portland Street, London, W.1 < 4 é 
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Mn Fnvitation 


AY we be the medium of helping you 
to do good this Christmas? 


In spite of the comparative improvement in 
the conditions of the poor, thousands will 
fare scantily at the season of Joy and Plenty. 


Last year, Christmas cheer was provided for over 
100,000 of the most needy men, women and 
children through The Salvation Army. Will you 
lend a hand this year? 





While enjoying the comforts of your own 


hom eC, will you please spare a gift towards: “ He that does good to another man, does good also to himself "—Seneca 
CHRISTMAS DINNERS for Poor Children, 
Homeless Men and Women, Needy Aged Folk. THE 
CHRISTMAS PARCELS for Poor Families. F riend of N umberless 

10 TO 20/- will provide a Christmas THE SALVATION ARMY 

- ; 7 : 
parcel for a family, but any gift will . 

be welcomed and gratefully acknowledged by Needs Numberless Friends 

GENERAL EDWARD J. HIGGINS, Salvation 

Army, ror Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. WILL YOU BE ONE? 
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author’s surprise, for instance, when he found himself confronted by 
‘a man in a grey-brown uniform, no, in a grey-brown golfing suit 
with a flat-topped cloth cap,” and realised that this was an English 
soldier. Herr Bloem’s book is not a “* war book ” in the newer sense ; 
it is something better—a very readable and authentic document. 
The translation by Mr. G. C. Gwynne is close and spirited. 


a Costume. By F. M. Ketiy and R. Scuwase. Batsford. 


_ Books about clothes often exercise an appeal on those who are 
indifferent at least to modern dress; such will find most fascinating 
material in this new edition of the best book in English on costume. 
The period covered by Mr. Kelly and Mr. Schwabe is from 1490 to 
1790—they omit a few of the more extravagant Latin fashions of the 
middle age, but there are frocks here enough and to spare for men and 
women. The book is most copiously and beautifully illustrated by 
colour-plates and process reproductions after famous paintings, and 
an invaluable series of line-drawings, which give details of almost 
every conceivable kind of wearing apparel. The book is excellently 
produced, with price kept at the reasonable figure which these publishers 
always contrive to maintain. 


Trodden Ways. By Sir Ian Matcotm. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 


Sir Ian Malcolm has in his travel-sketches something of the cultured 
leisure which belongs to an older generation; we are reminded of 
Robert Eustace, or Mathews the diarist. He moves easily and 
engagingly from New York to Rothenburg, from the Tsar’s coronation 
to fishing in the Red Sea, from a French Presidential election to the 
vintage in Médoc. On all his subjects he writes with a refreshing 
attention to what he is seeing and hearing rather than what he is 
feeling; here is no sentimental travelling, but sound, intelligent 
observation by a sightseer with wide and varied interests. 


Tamburlaine the Great. By CuristopHeR MARLOWE. 
R.S.Suerirrs. Hesperides Press. £3 3s. 


Much may be forgiven the publishers of a finely printed edition 
of Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, but the drawings of Mr. Sheriffs are almost 
unforgivable. They are completely alien from the spirit of the text, 
and whatever merits they may have as decorations are lost in the 
repulsion which is caused by their claim to interpret the mind of 
Marlowe. Mr. Sheriffs apparently cannot forget Beardsley, and his 
illustrations to Tamburlaine have an inappropriateness quite devoid 
of the freakish wit that Beardsley contrived to introduce. For the 
rest, the type is beautifully spaced and the book is admirably bound, 
so that it is a delight not only to handle but also to read. 


The River. By Tristram Tuprer. Bles. 7s. 6d. 


This novel has uncommon quality. Describe it as a story of railway 
construction camps in one of the Western States, and you will have 
said as much and as little as if you had said that Lord Jim was a tale 
of the mercantile marine in the Far East. The River is boldly conceived 
and amply constructed; it seizes, holds and merges a multiplicity of 
pictures—the impersonal natural forces in a lonely mountain valley, 
the ardours and feuds of the men invading and conquering these 
solitudes, the loves of a few for the still fewer women of the valley— 
with a skill and sureness that mark Mr. Tupper as a writer of unusual 
gifts. True, he does not help his readers overmuch; he is watching his 
characters so intently that he sometimes seems to elude a link that is 
clear enough to himself, but takes some puzzling on the reader’s part. 
Nevertheless, one is drawn into the strong current of the story more 
fully than into most novels, and the visual quality in his narrative 

as witness especially the end of Logan’s barge or the strange battle 
of the rival construction-gangs—is often remarkable. It is seldom that 
one finds a picture of crude life so sensitively drawn. 


Illustrated by 





Christmas Cards and Calendars. British Museum; Medici Society; 
Raphael Tuck. 

All tastes, good, bad and indifferent, can find among the seasonable 
productions of these three houses gifts for their family and friends. 
The cards issued by the British Museum are now famous for their 
beauty, their high artistic level of production and their extraordinary 
cheapness. Whether your tastes run to reproductions of medizval 
illuminations or Chinese prints, Persian drawings or English water- 
colours, old masters or modern, you have here a range of choice to 
satisfy the most exacting. The Medici Society issue some lovely 
reproductions of masterpieces; but their modern cards, while popular 
in appeal, are rather sentimental and weak. Messrs. Tuck are the 
indisputable kings of the old-fashioned Victorian Christmas card, 
and their selection this year is as good as ever it was. 


About Motoring 
THE NEGLECTED CHASSIS 


HE motor car is a curious exception to the rule that 
Britons take great care of valuable property. The 
average small residence in this country contains no 

single article of real value except the contents of its garage. 
But where a small household boasts a good oil painting, or a 
grand piano, or a necklet of real pearls, or a large diamond 
ring, such valuables are apt to produce a good deal of fuss. 





Sometimes the house itself is the owner’s chief possession, 
in which case its master watches his tiles and gutters and 
paint and plaster with the eye of a hawk. On the other 
hand, the car, which has cost anything from £150 to 
perhaps £750, is normally neglected. There are exceptions 
which prove the rule. Suburbia is familiar with the Sunday 
morning spectacle of the owner-driver in shirt-sleeves or an 
old dungaree suit attending to his car with extreme pre- 
cision. But most cars are grievously neglected, considering 
their high cost and the increased life and efficiency with 
which they reward a conscientious master. Various reasons 
account for such recklessness. Neglect does not show at all 
rapidly. Careful upkeep does not appreciably increase the 
second-hand value. Maintenance is a somewhat dirty and 
laborious business, repugnant to idle men of limited leisure, 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that I seldom travel in a 
privately-owned car of more than one year old which does 
not promptly inform a trained eye or ear that its master 
habitually treats it far more casually than he would handle 
a £300 necklace or Broadwood grand. 


* * * 


Such neglect is inexcusable. A vein of laziness in most of 
us inspires sympathy with the man who prefers to spend his 
scanty leisure on the road rather than in a cramped and 
chilly garage. But the idle owner should pay his garage to 
execute the routine attentions and adjustments; any good 
garage will contract to do them for an absurdly small 
monthly payment; and this payment represents a definite 
economy, as it will be easily recouped in the increased life 
of tyres, accumulator and other components. 


* 7 * 


For example, the average life of the motor-car accumu- 
lator is well under two years, and its cost is about £10. It 
should be topped up monthly with distilled water. If it is 
overcharged in summer (as usually occurs) it will boil away 
the acid rapidly, and a day will come when the fluid 
contents are little more than water. If it is undercharged 
in winter (as is probable) its plates will buckle unless it 
periodically receives a freshening charge at a power station. 
If garage maintenance of the accumulator extends its life 
from one year to three the cash saving is £20; and pro rata 
for less extreme examples. Few owners trouble to take care 
of their accumulators, because designers mount them in 
awkward locations whence the use of two tyre jacks may be 
necessary to remove them, whilst it is often almost 
impossible to verify the electrolyte with the cells in position 


on the car. 
* * * 


Similar reasoning applies to the tyres. If the inflation 
pressures are at all grossly inaccurate the passengers’ 
comfort will be reduced, the mechanism will be subjected to 
undue vibration, the tyre casings will collapse after only a 
fraction of their possible life, and wheel ‘‘ wobble ”’ or 
‘shimmy ”? may be anticipated. But it is not in human 
nature to jack up, gauge and inflate four wheels once a 
week where a much occupied owner is concerned. The garage 
charges for the job are trivial, and the expenditure is a 
genuine economy by contrast with the typical neglect. 


* * * 


Much the same may be said of greasing the chassis. This 
is a far simpler job than it was before the war. In theory 
the owner stalks round the car, prods an automatic grease 
gun at each nipple, and completes the work in a couple of 
minutes without needing to wash his hands. In practice 
half a dozen of the nipples are apt to be grossly inaccessible. 
The recharging of the gun is not always as clean and simple 
a job as advertisements pretend. Certain nipples, accessible 
or inaccessible, are usually discovered to have choked; and 
must be cleansed or replaced by clean nipples. The task is 
therefore full of unpleasant surprises. A good service 
garage will display a list of some two dozen greasing jobs, 
all of which may be contracted for at nominal fees. At 
the garage special power equipment permits these jobs to 
be done properly, and a good jet of grease is forced clean 
through. each bearing till the stale grease exudes at the far 
end. This particular service entails no actual financial 
saving; it merely insures that the car will run as well as 
possible for a maximum life instead of commencing to 
squeak and rattle whilst its machinery is still young. 


* * * 


A more vital necessity attaches to accurate brake adjust- 
ment. Most cars possess five brake adjustments. The 


master adjustment is easily operated, and is effective 
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Let us make your Suit 
look smart for Xmas 








For the small sum of 6/6 we can make an 


Thi h 7. - old suit look as smart as a new one—- 
is nandsome Seno by cleaning and pressing in the famous 
“Isn't it True?” “ j - 

TOBACCO JAR FREE a ed Achille Serre Way. All spots and 

, : | | tittle book, dldus- stains are removed, shape restored and 

with every pound of Classic Curly Cut | | trated by Norman | the cloth revived by a special “‘refinishing”’ 

In itself, a thoroughly practical present for a man—this hand pe .— ye —— This is a really good m tip | or 

, —— - or. ou $ : . 

some tobacco jar. But when filled with a pound of Classic — have a copy and | which many of our customers have been 

King of Curly Cuts — it is doubly acceptable to the discerning we shall be pleased grateful, and we have in our files literally 

pipe-smoker who appreciates a soft, soothing smoke with a to send you one hundreds of letters expressing surprise 
fragrant, mellow aroma. if ana will ask us. 





| I and delight at the wonderful transforma- 
4 A proportion of the advertising iy has been set aside to give tion effected. Send direct to our Works 
all Classic Curly Cut smokers a bonus. Particulars in every packet. | (we pay return carriage) or ask nearest 


CLASSIC Rind igen 


If you are not completely satisfied 








CURLY CUT TOBACCO you will have your money returned! 
cece eee Achille Serre t: 
| na Blackhorse Lane, London, E.17. 
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so long as the four separate wheel settings hold 
good and until excessive wear has occurred. But a com- 
prehensive adjustment of all five adjusters in accurate 
relation to each other is a highly skilled task—so exacting, 
indeed, that the tendency at the factories is to rely on a 
special machine with automatic gauges instead of upon the 
intelligence and honesty of skilled hands. But Jones cares 
for none of these things. He merrily drives his car 10,060 
miles, content to give the ‘‘ master’ adjustment a turn or 
two every now and then, possibly when some narrow escape 
on the road has momentarily set him wondering whether his 
brakes are 100 per cent. efficient. Incidentally, he has also 
given a twist to one or two of the individual hub adjusters 
now and then “ just to be on the safe side.’”’ It is quite con- 
ceivable that some item of the brake gear has rusted up 
solid; that his shoes are almost worn out; that he has 
violently deranged the whole principle of the complicated 
compensation between front and rear axles; and that he is 
really touring on about 25 per cent. of the brake efficiency 
which the designer regarded as essential for a car of this 
speed and weight. Naturally, one cannot expect Jones to 
jack his car up once a month or so; and if he did he would 
probably make a sad mess of the admittedly complex 
settings. But there is no excuse for Jones, who should 
certainly entrust the car to a first-class service station for a 
monthly brake test. If he is lucky, he may find one with a 
proper brake-testing machine; otherwise, he should take 
pains to identify a conscientious firm who will submit the 
work to a sound mechanic. For when the inevitable 
emergency arises, human lives may depend on his ability 
to stop rapidly and to stop in a straight line without 
skidding. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


AMSTERDAM. 


N Holland, as elsewhere, one encounters the usual 
depression. The proportion of unemployed is not so 
great as in most industrial countries, but the lower 

prices obtainable for the products of the Dutch colonies hits 
the country hard, Holland being much more dependent on 
her empire than we are. Politicians and bankers here are 
watching our Round Table Conference with keen interest, 
not unmixed with perturbation, as they fear its repercussion 
upon their own Indies (when a Dutchman says India he 
means Java and Sumatra). The percentage of European- 
educated natives is much smaller than in the case of British 
India, and communism has made some headway. Dutch 
merchants are also worried at the insane manner in which so 
many countries are increasing their tariffs. The Dutch have 
hitherto usually played a lone hand, by keeping out of inter- 
national cartels and restriction schemes, but under the 
pressure of hard times there are indications of a change of 
attitude. A conference of sugar-producing interests is now 
being held here in Amsterdam, and the general feeling is 
that, although it may take some time, some sort of restric- 
tion of production and a parcelling out of markets will 
eventually emerge, provided the predominant position of the 
Java producers in the East is safeguarded. It is thought 
possible that the producers of cane sugar may determine 
upon a united front against the beet-sugar producers. This 
will be difficult, but such things do happen, e.g. the recent 
arrangement between natural and_ synthetic nitrate 


producers. 
* * * 


Money (in the banker’s sense) is plentiful in Amsterdam. 
This time last year day-to-day money cost 4 per cent.; now 
it is obtainable at 14 per cent. British manufacturing 
prestige still stands high with the Dutch. At Utrecht I 
noticed two new spick-and-span locomotives bearing the name 
of Beyer, Peacock and Company, Limited, Manchester; also 
a whole train load of British electrical material for a 
generating station. 

* * * 


WIESBADEN. 

Things are more depressed in Germany than I have ever 
known them, except perhaps during the Ruhr occupation, and 
I am not sure of that. Not only is taxation crushing, but 
peverty in the home market and the necessity of meeting 
reparations payments have forced the country to alter its 
production from articles which the home market cannot 
afford to things which can be exported. This requires more 
capital, for which manufacturers must pay high rates of 
interest, and then, to get their goods over the tariff walls, 
they have to sell them cheaply, incidentally underselling 
British and other competitors and putting thousands of our 


people out of work. The financial reforms which the present 
Government has rightly put through throw upon the munici- 
palities part of the burden of maintaining the unemployed, 
and the towns are having to increase their taxation to an 
overwhelming extent. Relatively few people in Britain 
appear to understand the financial position here. Heaven 
knows, we are heavily taxed, but most of the 43 per cent. or 
so of our total taxation which goes to meet the burden of 
the national debt remains in the country. The German is 
taxed to make reparation payments abroad and to meet 
interest on large foreign loans; and the inflation which 
nominally wiped out most of the internal national debt 
ruined millions and denuded the country of working capital. 
It is calculated that reparations take one-tenth of all the 
federal, state and municipal taxation of Germany. 


* * * 


English friends resident here tell me they do not know 
how the majority of people here manage to live. Wiesbaden 
and similar large spas are urging that they should be allowed 
to reinstate gaming tables. These were prohibited, they say, 
at a time when Germany was prosperous, and well-to-do 
natives took the place of the rich foreigners who then forsook 
German resorts for Monte Carlo and their French competi- 
tors. They point out that the German States run lotteries. 


* * * 


In spite of the hard times valiant efforts are being made to 
keep abreast of the times. The German film industry is very 
successful with its production of ‘‘ talkies ’’ and sound film 
apparatus for both home and foreign markets. It is stated 
that 68 per cent. of the German picture houses are already 
equipped with sound film apparatus, as compared with 50 per 
cent. in the United Kingdom and 29 per cent. in France. 


* * * 


A few assorted impressions. Frankfort is losing its pre-war 
importance. It was formerly the richest city in Europe (for 
its size) and had the best shops. It has now lost most of the 
business of Alsace-Lorraine that it used to possess and the 
octopus, Berlin, is getting more and more of such stock 
exchange business as there still is in Germany. Strangely 
enough, it is now Essen, I am assured, which has the best 
shops in the country. In advertising I consider Germany 
now to be in the forefront. It is much less blatant and more 
subtle than that of America. Except in crowded cities like 
Berlin, trams are being largely superseded by omnibuses, the 
tram lines being removed. (This is a bull point for rubber.) 
The Rhine floods were enormous, extending in some parts I 
have seen to nearly a mile. A wit had erected two posts in 
the middle of a flooded field with a notice that vessels were 
not permitted to anchor there! The floods have done much 
damage, but one good thing—they have annihilated the 
millions of mice which had become a plague in the autumn. 


A. Emu Davies. 
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